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Volume XVIII 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS' 


TREPIDATION must inevitably be the feel- 
ing of any one who rises to speak under 
the eireumstanees in which I find myself 
to-day. This audience includes some who 
are past masters in such duties as those 
whieh this novice is undertaking; many 
who are experts in the subject upon which 
she must necessarily speak; many who 
know much better than she does the insti- 
tution which is to-day giving her the right 
to represent it; and to the realization of 
these disquieting facts must be added the 
natural apprehensions of him who putteth 
on his armor. To be silent, watchful, re- 
ceptive would be the more reasonable and 
certainly the more agreeable part; and yet 
some sort of avowal, some statement of 
creed, of bias in educational matters seems 
also to be appropriate. That it may be re- 
garded as a brief retrospection rather than 
as a program for the future is its author’s 
first plea. 

The first econelusion of any one who for 
any reason pauses to survey the present 
outlook for schools and colleges must be, I 
think, that never since the days of their 
founding have they offered a more exciting 
task to those who have them in charge. The 
additions to the sum of knowledge are in 
themselves enough to make these days sen- 
sational. The activities in the fields of 
chemistry, physies, mathematics, astron- 
omy, psychology, archeology, which from 
time to time foeus the attention of the 
world; the tremendous historical impor- 
tance of the events through which we have 
lived in the last decade; the experiments 
in government going on under our eyes on 
80 gigantic a seale that whether they fail or 
‘Given by Miss Ada Louise Comstock, on the 


ceeasion of her installation as president of Rad- 
cliffe College, Cambridge, Mass., October 20. 
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succeed they must always make a page 
in history—all these experiences, events, 
discoveries summon the universities from 
their supposed absorption in the past. In 
addition to new subject matter, they have 
a new personnel, representing more foreign 
countries and more types in their own coun- 
try than they have had before. In women’s 
colleges there is the new circumstance of 
full and active citizenship to be reckoned 
with, and in all colleges new social, eco- 
nomie and political conditions to be faced. 
There is criticism to be met, and, on the 
other hand, there are such indisputable evi- 
dences of approval as may be found in gifts 
never before equalled, and a flood of appli- 
eants for admission hitherto unknown. 
Never at any time can the sheer excitement 
and interest of life in a college or univer- 
sity have been greater. 

That these changing circumstances bring 
with them necessities for readjustment in 
the college régime goes without saying; and 
it is in itself a hint as to the nature of the 
college of liberal arts that it should feel so 
strongly the stimulus to change. With the 
increasing number of students asking ad- 
mission to the liberal arts colleges (a num- 
ber which President Capen says is not 
likely to diminish if the numbers of stu- 
dents enrolled in preparatory schools may 
be regarded as an index) there is a grow- 
ing demand that these colleges define their 
aim, clarify their procedure, state what 
type of student they want and what they 
propose to offer him. The outside world 
asks what the graduate of the college of 
liberal arts is prepared to do; the student 
who is refused admission asks by what 
standard he has failed; the colleges them- 
selves ask for a better clue by which to be 
guided in selecting their students. In or- 
der both to choose its members more wisely 





and to endow more richly those whom it has 
chosen, the college of liberal arts is strug- 
gling to define its intentions. 

In that definition it must, of course, take 
heed of the general expectation regarding 
It may resent bitterly the 
never omit to 


its graduates. 
fact that the 
mention in an account of a crime or mis- 
demeanor any connection the criminal may 
have had with a college; but in that fact 
it finds revealed one of the expectations of 
The college graduate is sup- 
And not only 


newspapers 


the public. 
posed to be a good citizen. 
is he supposed to refrain from breaches of 
the publie peace; he is supposed to exhibit 
a decent sense of honor and to have an en- 
lightened attitude toward all measures de- 
vised for the public good. The schools, 
community sanitation and public health, 
community centers and theatres, orchestras, 


libraries, play grounds—all the means for 


raising the level of daily life in city, town 
or country are supposed to find a friend in 
the college graduate. Nor is he permitted 
to limit his interests so narrowly. It has 
been evident in our efforts to make ideals 
of international friendship and understand- 
ing prevail in this country that the appeal 
has been directed—too much directed, per- 
haps—to the college people. Mentally and 
morally they are supposed to be susceptible 
to such appeals, and they suppose it of 
themselves. No interest, for example, 
which has been put before our American 
Association of University Women has so 
aroused it as the appeal to cooperate with 
the women of other countries in the Na- 
tional Federation of University Women. 
To hold liberal and enlightened views on 
publie affairs and to act on them is a gen- 
erally expected result of college training. 
In more personal matters, too, the col- 
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position of their success or failure as wive 
mothers, makers of homes. At the pee 
convention of the American Associa} 
University Women in Portland, perh 
the most interesting program was tha 
which Mrs. Ethel Puffer Howes, Mrs, fy, 
vom Baur Hansl and Miss Valentine (hy 
dor dealt with the subject of the nee 
of the college of liberal arts to equip iss 
women graduates for the occupations sup 
to be engaged in by most of them. 
obviously the belief, not only of the gey 
eral public, but of some college people thy 
selves, that in their most intimate relat 
as sons, daughters, husbands, wives 
ers and mothers, college graduates sho 
give evidence of training. 

If we add to these expectations tly 
cellaneous information presupposed in 
Edison’s questionnaire, we have a grow 
premises to which many people wil! by : 
means assent. Construed too narrow) 
they would certainly have the assent of fe 
of us. Colleges and universities have : 
as their specific object the teaching of 1 
cellaneous facts or of citizenship or hi 
making or the domestic virtues. Yet so 
one has said, and I think appositely to 1 
instance, that no widespread popular be 
or prejudice or prepossession is t 
lightly put aside. Is it not true that 
by breadth of knowledge, and by the al 
to bring a trained and enlightened mind‘ 
bear upon the multifarious interests 
common life that the graduate of the liber 
arts college should be distinguished? Is "" 
far from the truth to define the aim of th 
college as that of giving its students t 
body of knowledge, the training, th: 
petus which will enable them and lead then 
to think clearly and justly on the questions 
which touch our common life? It is 












lege graduate finds a standard established the cultivation of the mind that this resu' power 
by public opinion; and especially is this must be achieved; it is for the revelation the ea 
true in regard to women. Statistics are truth and of beauty and for the develo stract 
compiled to show how many marry, how ment of intellectual power that the colles naly2 
many are divorced, how many children exists; yet that revelation and that develoy sponsi 

ment can not be conceived of as barren nely | 


they have; and articles are written in ex- 
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Must not the college of liberal arts set to 
work specifically to train the intelligent 
layman ? 

If explicitly or implicitly the colleges 
hold this aim, and I believe they do, the 
results should be evident in their methods 
of admission. Obviously, not all young 
people are best served by training so con- 
ceived, and some are distinctly ill adapted 
ty it. Sueh students are sometimes de- 
scribed by those intent upon excluding the 
unfit as inferior, but the term seems to me 
inaceurate. The fore-ordained specialist, 
for example, may already at college age 
have an indifference to the means of gen- 
eral development which will disqualify him. 
The mind ineapable of generalization is 
certainly inferior, but some minds ean ar- 
rive at the ability to generalize only as a 
result of long coneentraiton upon some art 
or upon material things or upon specific 
experiences. At the age of eighteen such 
people—who may eventually prove them- 
selves superior even to the point of genius 
—are not able to profit by the liberal arts 
course. Selection there must be among the 
students applying for admission to our col- 
leges—selection there should be for the 
sake of the students themselves and for the 
sake of enabling the college to concentrate 
on their particular aim; but until we can 
prove to ourselves and the public that the 
process is not one of distinguishing the dull 
from the able, the inferior from the su- 
perior, the painfulness of the operation will 
constantly endanger its success. 

The mind we seek among applicants for 
admission seems, to me, a mind capable of 
what we vaguely call general development. 
It must have, if the possessor is to thrive 
under college training, some very definite 
powers and qualities. The first of these and 
the easiest to test is some capacity for ab- 
stract thought, as shown in the power to 
analyze and generalize. The second is re- 
sponsiveness to ideas and ideals—exceed- 
ingly hard to test because so easily imitated 
by facile expressiveness, so easily disguised 
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by native reticence or shyness or conscious- 
ness of immaturity. It is a very personal 
thing, having much to do with the innate 
vitality of the mind, and it is dependent 
also upon early experience. Upon this 
quality unhappiness at home, for instance, 
exerts in many cases an almost inhibiting 
effect. I know that I am understating 
rather than overstating the case when I say 
that in my experience at least half of the 
students who have found themselves unable 
to conform to the customs and standards 
of the college have come from homes in 
which there had been divorce or dissension 
or some other form of domestic unhappi- 
ness. Whatever the cause, a student who 
has no appetite for knowledge, in whom the 
influences and ideals characteristic of the 
college awaken no response is likely to be 
both harmful and harmed if forced into the 
college routine. 

Not because it is the highest power, how- 
ever, but because it is the motor which 
makes other qualities operative. I should 
insist upon the power of sustained applica- 
tion to intellectual tasks. One might sup- 
pose that the ability to complete the pre- 
paratory school course would in some 
degree test it, and so, to some extent it 
does. The wills, however, of devoted and 
sedulous parents, the coercion of the schools 
ean temporarily take its place; and as a 
result we have the student to whom free- 
dom from constant supervision spells fail- 
ure. How far the ineapacity for sustained 
application to an intellectual task is weak- 
ness of will, how far it arises from dealing 
with uncongenial material, how far it is the 
result of mistakes in early training it is 
hard to tell. Certainly it can be seriously 
weakened if a child is denied the oppor- 
tunity of learning its almost supreme im- 
portance. Only the ability to work long 
and hard upon a process of reasoning or 
acquisition can carry a student through a 
college course of decent rigor or enable him 
to become the independent thinker at whom 
the college aims. The power can be tested; 
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but even more important than the test is 
the clear understanding that it is an essen- 
tial part of the college entrance require- 
ment. 

How fully, we have to ask ourselves, do 
our present methods of admission inform 
us on these points? Not so well, I believe, 
that we can afford to intermit our efforts 
to improve them. The weaknesses of the 
certificate system and the old plan examina- 
tions have been fully discussed. The new 
plan, undoubtedly _ better, 
though less good in our practise than in its 
original theory. The comprehensive ex- 
amination paper in Latin which enables an 
examiner to say, for instance, that a stu- 
dent has passed in Vergil and Cicero but 
failed in Latin Prose is simply not a com- 
prehensive paper in the sense in which it 
was originally conceived. Disparity in the 
detail, the accuracy, the definiteness and 
the candor of the estimates made by the 
school of the personal qualities of students 
often leads boards of admission to mini- 
mize their importance; and little by little 
the new method seems likely to crystallize 
into something hardly less mechanical than 
the old. Too much emphasis on a tem- 
porary command of the content of a given 
course, too little emphasis on the develop- 
ment of a student’s power to deal with 
certain kinds of facts—these faults in our 
educational process begin far back in the 
school system and methods of admission to 
college should do more than they have done 
to cure them. The introduction of mental 
tests offers a good deal of hope of improve- 
ment; but I have long doubted whether the 
colleges must not finally come to the in- 
clusion in requirements of admission of a 
personal study of each applicant made by 
some representatives of the college who is 
skilled in estimating intellectual and moral 
The school record, a mental test, 


so-called, is 


quality. 


one general examination, and the report of 
such an expert would, I think, make a bet- 
ter sieve than any we now have—if all we 
were thinking of were the selection of stu- 
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dents for the college. What | 
wish, however, is that instead of gy¢\ 
specialized test we might have, at th, 

of the high school course, such a sty 

each pupil as would give him and his , 

ents and the institutions concerned grown 

for determining what his future 

should be. <A greater variety of types 

higher educational institutions, a mon 

telligent distribution of students 

them—must we not find in some such wa 

the answer to the question: What sha 

done with the students who are now deni 

admission to colleges of liberal arts, as w 

as to the question: What students shal] 
colleges of liberal arts admit? We mus 
disassociate from these colleges the ie: S 
that they represent the only type of higher 
education; and we must define more care. 


fully and more positively the charact v 
isties of those to whom its disciplin ¥ 
suited. S 


To those to whom the subjects requir 
for entrance to the colleges, and part 
larly to our eastern colleges, seem to | 
sent ground for criticism, it may app 
that reference should be made to this sul 
ject. As far as curriculum goes, however 
both in the preparatory school and in ¢ 
lege there seems to me to be far more agre 
ment than disagreement, and the dissens 
appears to me to concern itself chiefly wit 
matters of detail. Some subjects, suc! 
mathematies and the languages, are neces 
sary instruments of thought. Some su 
jects are necessary to the understanding 
the world of nature, of art, of human 
tion and behavior. Differences of opin 
in the make-up of the curriculum obt 
chiefly in regard to sequence or proportion Istr 


SI 


or emphasis in the offering of these sub- gy 

jects; and much of the criticism directé en 

against the curriculum appears to me ' 

really a criticism of the method of t met 

teacher—his failure to interpret and i! trai 
W f 


trate his subject in such a way as tos 
its applicability in the student's 11! . 
surroundings. It has therefore seeme: 
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me apart from my point to-day even to 
touch upon curriculum. 

It is usually safe to assume that those 
engaged in the practise of a profession are 
its most constructive if not its sternest 
erities. Our eriticism of our immediate 

ast and the trend of our present endeavor 
may be seen by glancing for a moment at 
some of the new methods and plans just 
coming into use. The offering of a general 
survey course to entering students is one of 
these; as, for example, the course in con- 
temporary civilization at Columbia, the 
purpose of which is to give the student ob- 
jective material on which to base his sub- 
sequent studies, and the effect of which is 
said to be to vivify the interest of the stu- 
dent in phenomena of society. The general 
final examination is another, the effect of 
which is to require the student to acquire 
with some independence the mastery of a 
subject or field, instead of satisfying him- 
self with certain courses. Honors plans 
are now coming into use in several colleges, 
which offer a wise scheme of concentration 
to the student who is ready for it, and give 
the student of unusual ability the chance 
to set his own pace. A less comprehensive 
effort with somewhat the same objective is 
made in some colleges by grouping students 
in sections of a subject according to their 
ability. One eollege—Reed—is committing 
itself to a conscious effort to oblige each 
student to such an integration of his studies 
as will provide him with a philosophy of 
life ‘involving, as this does, the persistent 
problem of right conduct and the values of 
life’? One eollege—Vassar—lists certain 
courses in the departments of botany, chem- 
istry, economies, geology, physics, physiol- 
ogy, psychology and zoology under the 
head of ‘‘euthenies,’’ as bearing upon the 
adaptation of the individual to environ- 
ment, and affording foundation for further 
training in the professional schools or for 
the general experience of the home-maker. 
One college—Antioch—has departed widely 
from conventional college procedure by di- 
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viding the time of its students between 
academic work and practical employment 
in five-week periods. ‘*The aim is symmet- 
rical development, with the end in view of 
definitely preparing the student for such 
choices in life as those of a vocation, of busi- 
ness associates, of a mate, of a home, and 
its equipment, of avocations and recreations, 
of his manner of spending his income.’’ 
And in all our colleges we are developing 
more and more, year by year, a system of 
student government which attempts to 
make student life both outside and inside 
the class room not only an exemplification 
of right principles of conduct, but an op- 
portunity for the development of com- 
munity judgment and conscience. 

Considered together these plans and ex- 
periments exhibit a singular unity of aim. 
They are based, evidently, upon two beliefs 
—one that the education hitherto offered 
students in colleges of liberal arts has been 
too fragmentary, the parts uncorrelated, 
and the whole too little related to the actual 
problems of living; the other, that the stu- 
dent himself as an individual has not suffi- 
ciently entered into the reckoning. His 
sense of responsibility for acquiring and 
applying his own education has not been 
sufficiently enlisted. The rate of progress 
of which he individually is capable has not 
been sufficiently considered. They attempt 
to find new ways of enabling him to throw 
himself with all his powers into the process 
of equipping himself for living. There is 
nothing new in the aim. It has been im- 
plicit in the methods of every good teacher 
since education began; it was implicit in 
the elective system to which, indeed, no one 
of these schemes is antithetic. Their new- 
ness lies in their attempt to formulate more 
clearly the aim of the liberal arts course, 
and offer more tangible means for its 
achievement. 

The last decade has given the western 
world, I suppose, an almost paralyzing 
revelation of certain of its own weaknesses. 
To the idea that the human heart was 
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wicked it was not so unaccustomed; per- 
haps one of its major fallacies was the cool 
assumption of such a state. The most strik- 
ing revelation has been less moral than in- 
tellectual—the revelation of the cloudiness, 
the incompetence, the ineptitude of the 
human mind. The actual fact of illiteracy 
here and in other countries, the sensational 
disclosures of mental tests have been only 
minor details in the general exhibition of 
the incapacity of masses of people to think 
at all even in defense of their property and 
lives. Nor among those fitted by training 
and experience to be leaders has the exhibi- 
tion of human capacity been much more 
gratifying. Failure to reach any agree- 
ment, to get beyond the consideration of 
the welfare of a particular group, to sur- 
mount native or acquired prejudice, to 
unite in a constructive program has been 
the common phenomenon. It has sometimes 
seemed as if truth in such essential mat- 
ters as economic and social questions and 
relations among countries either did not 
exist or could not be so conveyed to masses 
of people as to be accepted. More than one 
writer of importance has seen democracy 
and civilization hanging in the balance. 
One point of agreement there seems to be 
—that education, more widely’ diffused, 
more effective is the only trustworthy 
means of relief. In that faith we of Amer- 
ica have been bred. We see it now world- 
wide in scope and among ourselves revived 
and quickened. The whole system of edu- 
cation in this country is bearing the burden 
of the criticism of past shortcomings, is 
feeling the stimulus of a greater faith and 
a more insistent demand; and in no one of 
its parts is it more acutely aware of both 
incentives than in the college of liberal arts. 
For the demand that is made is not so much 
for special knowledges, for preparation for 
skilled workers in any profession or calling 
as it is for wisdom—for men and women 
who have the capacity, the training and the 
will to think. It is such men and women 
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whom the college of liberal arts aims 
develop. 
Apa Louise Comstock 





OBJECTIVES IN EDUCATION 


THERE is a saying, emanating from t 
best of authorities, to the effect 
prophet is not without honor, save in 
own country. This saying has had a | 
liar significance for the professor of edu 
tion. Speaking generally, we may say t! 
during the past twenty or thirty years t 
only chance for the professor of educat 
to be a prophet at all was in places ay 
from home. His services were in great d: 
mand at teachers’ institutes and educa 
tional conferences; and in such places hy 
was listened to and quoted with great di 
erence. But among his colleagues he was 
ordinarily regarded as something less tha 
a full-sized man. He might be treated wit 
the Christian charity that is due to 
weaker brother, but he could not command 
the respect of an equal. 

The situation was highly peculiar. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that ther 
was no man on the faculty whose services 
were more in demand on the outside than 
those of the professor of education. lH 
was constantly being solicited for 
dresses, not only at educational gatherings 
but at commencement exercises, and befor 
clubs and organizations without number 
On such oecasions he was accustomed | 
find himself treated with all the reveren 
due to a celebrity and eminent authority 
It was all very pleasant, of course, and 
might be pardoned if he pinched himsel 
occasionally to make sure that he was not 
dreaming. But at home such precautions 
were wholly unnecessary. When he was 00 
his own campus he was in no danger what 
ever of excessive adulation. It rarely ev 
occurred to his colleagues that he mig! 
have anything to say about educatio! 
which could be of any possible interest ' 
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real educators. To the more conservative 
members of the faculty the presence of the 
professor of education was a more or less 
lisagreeable necessity, because some con- 
cession had to be made to the clamorous 
demand from the outside for courses in 
education. It was something that could 
not be helped; although, in maintaining a 
department of education the institution, in 
their view, took serious chances on lower- 
ing the general average of intellect and 
scholarship of its faculty as a whole. 

It is not my purpose to make a plea for 
the professor of education. There are 
many other objects in the world more de- 
serving of sympathy and consideration. 
My concern just now is to direct attention 
to the significant fact that for so long a 
time edueation was an urgent problem out- 
side of the colleges and no problem at all 
inside of them. Professional colleges, to be 
sure, were disposed to recognize the exist- 
ence of educational problems and to be ex- 
ercised over them. But the college of lib- 
eral arts was never seriously afflicted in 
this way. The casual observer could 
hardly avoid the impression that perplex- 
ing problems are to be encountered only in 
the foothills, so to speak, of the eduea- 
tional mountains. On the high level of 
liberal education, all is serene and clear. 
When we penetrate to those higher regions, 
the tumult and the shouting are left be- 
hind, and we find ourselves in the presence 
of eternal and immutable spiritual values, 
which shine by their own light, without 
any help from courses in education. 

Ta put it differently, the main reason 
why college men have been contemptuous in 
their attitude toward the study of educa- 
tion is that they have failed to recognize 
that there is a problem of aims or objectives 
in education or in teacher training. Since 
they were aware of no such problem, they 
could not see that there were any signifi- 
cant issues at stake. This is why the col- 
lege man, despite all the educational tur- 
moil, was so terribly at ease in Zion. His 
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reasoning was engagingly simple. The 
fundamental subjects of the curriculum, 
the subjects that have become inwoven 
with the whole of our civilization, so he 
argued, have been taught for centuries. 
Who, then, are the best judges of educa- 
tional values in such subjects as Latin and 
mathematies and history? Obviously they 
are the men who are devoting their whole 
lives to the study of these subjects. In the 
course of the generations these subjects 
have evolved their own values and their 
own methods. If methods are determined 
by values or objectives, then the men best 
qualified to give teaching courses are the 
experts in the subject, and the best qualifi- 
cation for teaching is the Ph.D. degree. 

From this standpoint there was natu- 
rally little room in the scheme of things 
for a professor of education. He was a 
plain superfluity. College instruction was 
the business of experts, and he must not 
presume to meddle with that at all. Public 
school education was on a lower plane, to 
be sure, but the principle was the same. A 
person who knew his subject thoroughly 
had nothing to learn from a professor of 
education. About all that was left for this 
professor to do, therefore, was to give in- 
struction in first aid to those unfortunates 
who were to go out on the educational 
firing line, without having a_ thorough 
knowledge of the subject to be taught. 
‘‘How to teach, though ignorant,’’ was 
supposed to be the great problem in 
teacher training. It might be conceded 
that some knowledge of child psychology, 
in addition to knowledge of the subject, 
would be useful in elementary instruction, 
but this could be acquired more safely and 
more authoritatively from the department 
of psychology than from the professor of 
education. 

The reason, then, why college men took 
an unfriendly attitude towards courses in 
education lay primarily in the assumption 
that the objectives of education had been 
determined, onee for all, a long time ago. 
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These objectives were the objectives of the 
specialists in the several fields. The cor- 
rect attitude in education, from this stand- 
point, is the attitude of absorption in in- 
tellectual and artistic matters, regardless 
It is the 
attitude of Archimedes, whose absorption 


of their bearing on everyday life. 


in geometrical problems rendered him obliv- 
ious to the siege and sack of the city, or the 
attitude of the expert on Homer, who re- 
gretted on his deathbed that he had not 
given his life to the study of the dative 
case. It is not my intention to disparage 
the devotion and the sacrifices of scholar- 
ship. Without this devotion the record 
of our civilization more 
ignoble and unlovely than it is at present. 
The cultivation of scholarship is indispen- 
sable for progress. But education is more 
than specialization, and life is more than 
scholarship. The 
great educational unrest, because new con- 
ceptions of life and of ideal values are 
pressing for recognition. The older view 
of life, which identified educational objeec- 
tives with the objectives of specialization, 
is being superseded. The moment that we 
challenge this older view, the whole per- 
spective changes. Courses in education 
that are the conscious expression or em- 
bodiment of a philosophy of life may be 
viewed as dangerous or as unworthy, but 
they can never be treated with indifference. 

Unfortunately, the real meaning of the 
situation was not always clearly under- 
stood. For many of our educational lead- 
ers the road to recognition lay, not in 
varrying through a clearcut program of 
objectives, but in converting education into 
a science, so that it might enjoy the same 
respectability as the other subjects in the 
curriculum. Instead of seeking the im- 
provement of education through a trans- 
formation of objectives, they sought to se- 
cure this improvement by creating a sci- 
ence of education, with the same objectives 
as all the rest. In pursuance of this end 


would be much 


present is a period of 
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they went bravely to work, while the pew 
of the world stood by and scoffed. It 

no small task to convert education into 
fullfledged science. At the outset this ney 
eandidate for scientific honors had 
siderable difficulty in coneealing its naked. 
ness. It consisted mainly of borrowings 
from biology, psychology, ethies and socio) 
The unhappy undergraduates w} 
were compelled by various requirements ¢ 
take courses in 
usually unable to see any connection be. 


ogy. 


college education wi 

tween these courses and the work of teac 

ing. There is reason to suspect that th. 
instructors frequently suffered from thy 
Moreover, the work was 
not always up to standard. There was 
much talk about recapitulation, 
cence, instinct, and other topics that was 
Some of it 


same disability. 
ado PS. 


neither practical nor scientific. 
if the truth be told, was a plain seandal 
No wonder, then, that education was 
viewed askance by the men who were work 
ing in older and well-established fields. 

In the normal schools a serious attempt 
was made to keep instruction in education 
on the practical level. But here 
the neglect of objectives worked havo 
Teacher training tended to become train- 
ing in a set of methods or rules that wer 
designed to work automatically. T 
teacher was not primarily a missionary for 
an educational gospel, but more like a fore- 
man in a shop, with everything standard- 
ized and reduced to rules. It was practi- 
cality made grotesque; or, to borrow a de- 
seriptive phrase, it was horse sense made 
asinine. This sort of training naturally 
did not get very far either. It did not 
give men and women a wide outlook or 
intellectual discipline. It trained artisans 
or mechanics, by teaching them the devices 
or tricks of the trade. 

Since those earlier days there has been 
remarkable progress in what we sometimes 
eall the science of education. Educational 
psychology and administration, for ¢% 


agal! 
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ample, can show a body of organized 
knowledge that is just cause for pride. 
But all the while we have been staving off 
» great underlying issue. The tradi- 
tional conception of education does not 
grant a real place to teacher training in 
the scheme of things. If this conception is 
sound, then teacher training will never be 
a matter of serious importance. At best it 
will consist in refining the methods that 
are already in use, so as to adapt them to 


+? 


immature minds; at worst it will consist 
in deluding innocent schoolma’ams into the 
belief that training in methodology will en- 
able a person to teach any subject in the 
curriculum, The time has come to raise 
the previous question. What should be our 
ideal of education ? 

Children sometimes have a disconcerting 
way of stating facts that maturer minds 
are too sophisticated to recognize. The 
schoolboy who defined faith by saying that 
‘faith is when you believe something that 
you know ain’t true,’’ was a keener ob- 
server than his elders would have liked to 
in admit. College students sometimes exhibit 
the same kind of preeocity. We are all 
acquainted with the type of student whose 
chief purpose, while in college, is appar- 
ently to avoid the blessings of education. 
As in the ease of the schoolboy, these stu- 
dents give expression to what they sense 
as the true inner meaning of the matter in 
hand. Stripped of all its camouflage, edu- 
cation means to them the preparation that 
is suitable for a prospective member of a 
social aristoeracy. So far as college courses 
are concerned, this preparation is pri- 
or marily a process of leisurely nibbling, of 
random sampling, after the manner of a 
convalescent invalid at the dinner table. 
A little of this and a little of that, with a 
en “gentleman’s grade’’ at the end, consti- 
nes tutes for them a proper education. High 
scholarship is viewed with indifference, or 
even with disapproval. Scholarly zeal is 
too unpleasantly suggestive of profession- 
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alism, which is almost as reprehensible in 
the classroom as in athletics. 

On the surface this attitude is as far 
removed as possible from that which iden- 
tifies the objectives of education with the 
objectives of the specialist. But if we trace 
the traditional conception of education 
back to its historical origin, the connection 
becomes evident. Participation in higher 
education was originally limited to the 
leisure class. Its purpose was the cultiva- 
tion of certain appreciations in literature, 
in philosophy and in art. What was lack- 
ing was the social motivation. There was 
no dominant aim to promote sympathetic 
understanding, to encourage imaginative 
participation in the hopes and fears, the 
joys and sorrows of men, to transform life 
through a sense of social solidarity. The 
ideal was aristocratic, not simply because 
it was inevitably limited to the chosen few, 
but because it sought perfection in the 
cultivation of appreciations that were not 
transfused with the passion of universal 
brotherhood. Lacking the social motiva- 
tion, such education easily became a sym- 
bol of class, an intellectual and social 
adornment. Lacking the social motivation, 
it has never been able to dissociate itself 
completely from the traditions and mental 
outlook of a social aristocracy. This is 
what gives to the attitude of the present- 
day unregenerate college student a certain 
evil consistency. If he were not prevented 
by his intellectual deficiencies, he might 
quote high authority in support of his con- 
ception of education. ‘‘I grant,’’ says 
Locke, ‘‘these [Greek and Latin] are lan- 
guages of great use and excellency, and a 
man can have no place among the learned 
in this part of the world, who is a stranger 
to them. But the knowledge a gentleman 
would ordinarily draw for his use out of 
the Roman and Greek writers, I think he 
may attain without studying the grammars 
of those tongues, and by bare reading may 
come to understand them sufficiently for 
all his purposes.’’ 
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For a long time the aristocratic ideal of 
education maintained itself in this country 
without serious difficulty. The reason is 
not far to seek. Speaking generally, the 
early colonists came to these shores to es- 
ape from political or social or economic 
oppression. They did not come here to 
establish a democracy in the modern sense 
of the term. To their thinking, democracy 
and freedom consisted chiefly in being let 
alone, not in the cultivation of common 
interests and a common life. Consequently 
they were aware of no pressing need for 
any extensive reforms in education. As it 
happened, their conception of democracy 
and freedom suited the early conditions 
well enough. Nature had interposed a pro- 
tecting barrier of three thousand ocean 
miles to the east, and had opened up three 
thousand miles of wilderness to the west. 
Under these cireumstances men could live 
their own lives, with a minimum of inter- 
ference from others. As long as these cir- 
cumstances persisted, it was impossible to 
develop a stratified society, with rigid class 
lines. There was too much freedom of 
movement, too much incentive to go pio- 
neering whenever local conditions became 
distasteful. Much of our American his- 
tory is the story of what Roosevelt calls 
the Winning of the West, the story of the 
struggles, the exploits, and the achieve- 
ments of men who were accustomed all 
their lives to shift for themselves. 

All this, however, was but a temporary 
phase. In the course of time the frontier 
disappeared, the country began to fill up, 
and radical changes took place in indus- 
trial and economic conditions. It was then 
that the serious defects in our educational 
system began to appear. It did not train 
people to meet the requirements of the new 
conditions. Elementary education offered 
little beyond the equipment of a humble 
wage-earner. The academies were training 
schools for the colleges. The colleges were 
concerned chiefly with matters that bore 
no very appreciable relation to public af- 


fairs or to the great affairs of industry 


business. The discrepancy between trad 


tional educational ideals and our natin 
ideals could no longer be ignored 
time had come to think of education 


neither primarily vocational nor primar] 


for leisure, but for participation in th, 
tellectual and social life of the comn 
and of the nation. The deeper mea) 
of the changes that were taking plac 
that a democracy must have its own tf 
of education or perish. 

In this situation the chief stress 
strain centered naturally upon the 
schools. Upon them, first of all, devoly 
the task of providing the kind of educat 
that would enable their graduates to 


derstand this ‘‘great blooming, buzzing 


confusion’’ called modern civilizatior 
to make a place for themselves therein 


} 


was the opportunity of the high schools : 


become the agencies of a new educat 
dispensation. 

What was particularly needed, in t! 
circumstances, was a guiding philoso) 
a clear perception of educational object 
from the standpoint of democratic id 
or, at any rate, a clear understanding 
the direction in which these objectives 
to be sought. But such a guiding p! 
phy was often sadly lacking. On t! 
hand, the need of bringing education 
closer contact with life led frequent) 
an overemphasis of economic utility. T 
attempt to give a new meaning to edu 
tion threatened to become a worship of 


devil of sordid practicality. On the other 


hand, the desire to protect the great end 


Int 


ing values of civilization led to stubbor 


opposition, particularly on the part of t 
colleges, to the reforms that wer 


manded by the times and the conditions 


To many observers the changes going 
> | 


in American education meant nothing 


a struggle between a soulless materialist 


and the intangible things of the sp 
America, we were told again and agal! 


srrt 


for 


was in process of selling its birthright to 
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and mess of pottage; it was growing rich and 
adi- .owerful, but it had no appreciation of the 
mal ‘nes that give dignity and beauty to life. 
The The theme has been made familiar by many 


writers, both native and foreign, who have 
frequently been at no pains to conceal their 
contempt for our shabby demoeraey. The 
: criticism has usually come from persons 
ning who had little understanding or apprecia- 
Was tion of democracy, but it carried just 
enough truth to leave a sting. We had 
erown indifferent to the educational ideals 
of the past, but we had not developed new 
ideals worthy of our traditions and of our 
national spirit. 

If we believe in democracy, we can not 
doubt that our educational system will be- 
zing come increasingly dominated by ideals that 
and embody our national genius and our na- 
. It tional faith. Our educational leaders have 
Is t a great opportunity to guide the develop- 
ment of our publie education by setting up 
objectives that will convert our sentiments 
of demoeracy into social customs and insti- 
tutions and into established habits of 


and 
high 
ved 


ition 


ional 


thos 


tives thinking. Many of them, however, seem to 
lea approach their task without any definite 
ig of point of orientation, without any clear con- 
S sciousness of whence we have come and 
iloso- whither we ought to go. From one quarter 


» one 


; comes the suggestion that objectives be 
int determined by a count of noses, to see what 
ly to the people want. From another quarter 

ne we are advised to make a list of all desir- 
able human attributes or abilities, and then 
organize our edueational subject matter so 
as to realize these attributes or abilities. 
A third suggestion is to the effect that fre- 
queney of use or of reference may be a 
satisfactory guide to educational values. 
The relative value of historical facts, for 
example, may, according to this last propo- 
sition, be determined by comparing the 
number of allusions that are made to them 
in books and periodicals and newspapers. 
From a sample that is given of the method, 
one gathers that W. J. Bryan has the same 
historical importance as Shakespeare, that 


duca- 
f the 
other 
ndur- 
bborn 
vf the 


tions 
ng on 
g but 
alism 
spirit. 
again, 


ht for 
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William Randolph Hearst ranks with Mar- 
tin Luther, and that Socrates breaks even 
with the Mexican bandit Villa! 

If we are looking for a new educational 
gospel, such results ean not fail to be dis- 
appointing. They reveal neither insight 
nor conviction. It is time to seek deliver- 
ance from the obsession of science, and to 
recognize the fact that there are some prob- 
lems in education which can not be solved 
by weighing and counting. The selection 
of an ideal is not something to be deter- 
mined in the same impersonal way that we 
ascertain the number of stripes on the back 
of a potato-bug; it is a personal choice, the 
expression of a social responsibility. 
‘*Choose ye this day whom ye will serve.’’ 
To my mind the greatest issue on the edu- 
cational horizon is the age-old issue of 
aristocracy versus democracy. We can not, 
in America, continue the individualism of 
the old frontier days. Whether we like it 
or not, we must learn to live as members of 
groups, in constant dependence upon one 
another. It is for us to determine on what 
basis this new mode of living is to be organ- 
ized. Shall we live together as members 
of a family, or in the relation of master 
and servant, of patrician and plebeian? 
Shall we continue the old traditions of 
vocationalism and liberal education, or 
shall we reorganize our educational theory 
and practice so as to make all publie edu- 
eation, first and foremost, a training for 
intelligent and responsible membership in 
the social organism ? 

The special prerogative of human beings, 
as compared with the lower animals, is that 
they can frame ideals and decide in ad- 
vance what sort of beings they shall be- 
come. For the determination of national 
character there is no more effective agency 
than the system of public education. We 
have long been familiar with the proposi- 
tion that education is vital to a democ- 
racy, but too often we have been content 
to interpret this statement as meaning that 
education must reach more people and 
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must be applied in larger doses in a democ- 
We 
have not been sufficiently concerned to em- 
phasize the fact that a democracy needs a 
is self- 


racy than in other forms of society. 


distinctive type of education. It 
evident that the political life of a democ- 
racy is necessarily a distinctive thing; but 
the significance of the democratic ideal for 
education has not been equally clear. We 
have been too little concerned in the past 
to formulate the objectives of education 
and of teacher training in terms of the 
meaning of education for a democracy. 
Until this task is achieved, educational re- 
form is bound to mean the destruction of 
old educational for the sake of 
cheap and immediate ends; and the tradi- 
tional hostility of college men to professors 
of education will continue to have a large 


values, 


measure of justification. 

Our first task, then, is to determine the 
social significance and purpose that we are 
to attach to education. In terms of the 
democratic ideal this significance, as I have 
already indicated, is to promote under- 
standing and sympathy and cooperation 
among men, by training each person for 
conscious membership in the social strue- 
ture, in accordance with his native capac- 
ity, interests and temperament. Given 
such an ideal, we have at least a clue to 
the relative values of educational subject 
matter in curriculum construction, and a 
guiding principle in the teaching of indi- 
vidual subjects, in vocational education, in 
moral education, and in such matters as 
interest, duty and discipline. When 
teacher training is placed on this level, it 
becomes a serious and significant undertak- 
ing, and the preparation of teachers takes 
on the dignity of professional training. 

In conelusion it may be repeated that a 
program of this kind does not mean a 
philistine indifference to the educational 
values of the aristocratic ideal. The world 
ean not afford to neglect those apprecia- 
tions in literature, philosophy, art and 
science that have been cultivated by schol- 
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The 
not share 


ars through the centuries. 
tive teacher who can 
appreciations is not qualified for th 
Unless he has had a vision of the G 
City beside the crystal sea, he is a 
the blind. To 
seornful of all but economic values. 


leader of those who 

























sufficient to make answer, with Matt}, 
Arnold, in the Gospel words: ‘‘Ye sha! 
perish in your sins.’’ But the splendor 
the ideal should not make us oblivious : 
the larger issue. 
to share in the thoughts of the 


It is indeed a great t 
great writ 
ers and great scientists of the world, By 
it is still greater to possess the insight 
spontaneity of imagination and readines 
of sympathy to share freely in the exper 
ences of all manner of men, however 
verse their circumstances and obseur 
rank. It is a transformation of the arist 
cratic ideal when our teaching is control! 
by the conscious purpose of using edu 
tional subject matter so as to impart t 
kind of understanding that transcends : 
barriers of race and nationality and class 
With the transformation of the ideal goes 
a corresponding modification in the sek 
tion of educational materials and in met 
ods of teaching; and in the reorganizat 
along these lines, of our teaching and 
teacher training lies our present obligatio 
and opportunity. 
B. H. Bont 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY AT 
CAIRO 


EaGer to educate their sons and convu 
that the United States is friendly to ther 
ing Mohammedans are now seeking thi 
ican University at Cairo as never before 
Charles R. Watson, president of the univers 
returned recently to New York City and 
interview in the Evening Post, outlined the ' 
cational and political situation in Egypt. | 
said: 


The war created in the youth of Egypt 
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pee. to know, to learn facts, to understand what was 
hese seing done in other countries. And the action of 
Great Britain in giving the country practical inde- 
vendence as regards all internal affairs has added 
ine nendously to that zeal. Never has the Occi- 
dling dent been offered a similar opportunity to plant 
are its teachings into anxious, willing and determin- 


POrkK 


Iden 


it is ing minds. 
“he It is the first time in history that sons of pashas 
e come as students to a Christian college. Last 
vear we had five pashas’ sons, forty-eight sons of 
or ol ae and five who bear the right to the title of 
sevyid. This is more important than it may sound 
thing to Western ears, because in Egypt the leaders must 
writ- me for many years from the ruling families, and 
to reach those future leaders is an achievement 
Bur whieh will be far reaching in the future develop- 
t, the ment of that area. With the English withdrawing 
liness more and more from control, this matter of lead- 
cperi- ership becomes increasingly vital. For an Ameri- 
ean college, teaching Christian ideals of conduct 
and of government, to have the moulding of the 
minds of those leaders is an opportunity such as 
is not often given to a nation. 
rolled Many explain that they read about the univer- 
duca- sity in the Arabie newspapers, which indicates the 
t the friendliness of the Moslems to the educational 
side of Christian work. Cairo is the active jour- 
nalistie center of the Mohammedan world, and the 
seventy-seven newspapers in Egypt succeed in in- 
| goes fluencing the publie opinion not only of that 
selec- country but of all Mohammedan lands. Other 
meth- students come at the recommendation of leaders 
ntion of their country from the Sultan down to town 
mayors, eager for learning and willing to hear 
d = whatever religious teaching might be included. 
gation With 93 per cent. of the people of the country 
illiterate, these leaders realize that they must 
SODE accept help from whatever source it may come, so 
long as it is not hostile to them, and they look 
upon America and all of its people as being defi- 
nitely friendly. 


thew 
shal] 


r di- 
their 
Tisto- 


1s the 


class. 


AT THE POLISH UNIVERSITIES 


Nature has received from Professor L. Natan- 
son the following information summarizing the 
growth and progress of university education in 
, aes Poland. In the last completed year (1921-22) 
Dr Poland had five state-endowed universities 


nvinces 


n, lea j. 


ome (Cracow, Warsaw, Lwéw, Poznan, Wilno), 
1, in a two high technical schools (Warsaw, Lwéw), 
the edu- two “free” or private universities (Lublin, 
pt. He Warsaw), and seven other special colleges of 


university rank. In these institutions 1,926 
persons were engaged in teaching during the 
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session under review, namely: 833 full or “ordi- 
nary” professors, 176 assistant or “extraordi- 
nary” professors, and 917 lecturers and pro- 
visionally appointed teachers. The total num- 
ber of students enrolled for the same period 
was 34,708, of whom 8,015 were women. The 
University of Warsaw had the largest number 
of students in attendance, namely, 7,518; the 
Technical High School of Warsaw had 4,112 
students. Polish universities contain faculties 
of theology, jurisprudence, medicine, physical 
and natural science, philosophy, history and 
philology; in addition to these, sub-faculties or 
special departments exist in several universities, 
devoted to agriculture, pharmacy, veterinary 
science, and so on. As to the specialty of their 
study, the students may be divided as follows: 
theology 1 per cent., jurisprudence 29.1, medi- 
eal science 13.2, pharmacy 0.9, veterinary sci- 
ence 1.1, stomatology 1.5, philosophy, philology, 
history and pedagogical science 26.4, agriculture 
5.9, commercial science 2.1, chemistry 2.8, min- 
ing 0.8, other technical studies 14.4 per cent. 
The following information is also available re- 
lating to the mother-tongue of students in the 
University of Warsaw: Polish language 89.0 
per cent., Russian 2.0, German 0.25, Hebrew 
4.25, Jewish 3.25, other languages 1.25 per cent. 
About 74 per cent. of the number of students 
were trained in secondary schools chiefly of 
classical and literary type; the rest, about 26 
per cent., had received preparation in schools 
in which experimental and practical science was 
the basis of instruction. 


EDUCATION IN IRELAND 

Lorp LONDONDERRY, minister of education in 
Northern Ireland, has issued the draft regula- 
tions for the payment of salaries to teachers in 
preparatory and secondary schools. The sal- 
aries are not so high as those provided in the 
Burnham Scale, but in some cases the minimum 
salaries provided are higher than the existing 
maximum salaries for registered teachers in 
secondary schools. The salaries adopted by 
parliament will be: Men, £210, rising by £12 to 
£270, and then by £15 to a maximum of £450; 
women, £200, rising by £10 to £325. Teachers 
with a degree with first or second-class honors 
will have the maximum increased by £50. Pre- 
paratory school teachers—Men, £160, rising by 
£12 to £220, and afterwards by £15 to £400; 
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women, £150, rising by £10 to £300. Schools, 
to obtain grants, must pay the minimum sal- 
aries, and the ministry will be responsible for 
the increments. Additional grants from state 
sources will be provided in respect of principal 


The sal- 


aries will be retrospective in the case of sec- 


teachers, ranging from £50 to £200. 


ondary teachers to August 1 last year. 

We learn from the Christian Science Moni- 
tor that Trinity College, Dublin, has been prom- 
ised limited financial support by the Free State 
Government. Under the Government of Ire- 
land Act of 1920, Trinity College was to have 
received an annual grant of £30,000 from the 
British Government, which grant was never re- 
Un- 
der the arrangement, announced by President 
Cosgrave, which has been ratified by the Dail, 
Trinity will now receive: Interest on certain 
moneys placed in the hands of the public trus- 
tee of the British Treasury to make good any 
loss the college might suffer through the opera- 
tion of the 1903 Land Act, and as the capital- 
ized value of these moneys is about £100,000, 


ceived, owing to the signing of the treaty. 


the interest would be perhaps £7,000 yearly; a 
sum of £5,000 from the vote for the universi- 
ties, and an annual grant of £3,000 from the 
state. In return the college will agree not to 
ask the government for assistance for at least 
three years, and the government will not be 
bound to make any grants after that period. 
On the terms of the present land bill, Trinity 
would lose £6,000. 


THE WORK OF THE EUROPEAN STU- 
DENT RELIEF ORGANIZATION 


DuRinG the past three years, 105,000 needy 
foreign students have been aided by the Euro- 
pean Student Relief organization, according to 
the annual report issued last week by John R. 
Mott, chairman. Most of the funds thus far 
expended—a total of a million and a quarter 
dollars—have been contributed by American col- 
lege students, but there were donations also 
from 35 other countries. 

The money has gone toward providing clothes, 
food, lodging and books for students left desti- 
tute by the war. There are 115 workers in Rus- 
sia, Central Europe, Asia Minor and Poland. 
Hundreds of students who otherwise would have 
been obliged to withdraw from the universities 
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have been enabled to go on through the aid 
the Student Friendship Fund. 

“In addition to providing the essentia 
been develo; 


living, the organization has 


self-help,” says the report. “Many stu 
work eight hours a day as stevedores, baggy 
handlers and street cleaners in addition t 
rying on their studies. Because of the su 
of this self-help movement, we had origi) 
planned to withdraw this year. Howeve; 


instability of currency has practically 





out the summer earnings of the students, 
many would not be able to remain at the 
versities if we did not stay.” 


THE AMERICAN LEGION ON EDUCA- 
TION FOR AMERICANISM 


At the annual convention of the Amer 
Legion, held at San Francisco last month, res 
lutions relating to education for Americar 
were unanimously adopted which call for: 

Creating a community and civie better: 
bureau of the National 
an advisory council and a broad program of 
munity welfare work. 

Recommending to the national finance « 
tee a budget of $33,500 for the regular <A: 
canism work and $10,000 for the community work 

Endorsing the system of scholarships in Frer 
universities for Americans, in memory of the d 
of the American field service. 


Americanism Com: 


Favoring universal physical education 
school children. 

Favoring the teaching in public schools 
meaning of the sacrifice of life for one’s « 

Fixing the date for the closing of the nat 
essay contest for school children as April 
each year. 

Approving the Pennsylvania system of 
to grammar school graduates for good cit 


traits. 


r 


THE EDUCATIONAL SERVICE OF THE 
LIBRARY 


Tue following statement has been made 
the interest of American Education Week | 
William Allen White: 


Ignorance is the menace of civilizatior 
America continues to grow the minds of her | 
ple must grow. And the schools alone ca! 
satisfy this need for continuing the intellect 
growth of American citizens. In America t 
85 per cent. of the boys and girls are in & 
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til the age of fourteen years. After that but 
, five continues school until the age of 18. 
hen what happens? A scanty few go on to col- 
.r university and the others do not. Is this 
+he end of their education, then? Must their men- 
tal growth cease when the school doors close be- 
hind them? 

There must be some way out. Some way to 

tinue the educational growth of American citi- 
vens. And there is a way. That way is the pub- 
lic library. It is America’s continuation school. 
It is the most democratic of American educational 
institutions. It is free to every person—color or 
race, nationality or creed, makes no difference. It 
is free to every person who wishes to read, and who 
s willing to read. If the schools will only teach 
the reading habit, the library will educate the 
world, for the publie library of America is free 
to every new idea, free to every fresh point of 
view; nothing is barred because it is new or radi- 
eal or different. The public library is free from 
party polities; it is free from religious intolerance 
and prejudice. The public library provides in- 
formation on all sides of every important question 

) far as its funds will allow. 

The citizen has his duty toward the library. 
First of all, he should encourage larger appropria- 
tions of funds. Too many people are being turned 
away because there are not enough copies of cer- 
tain books to supply the demand, or not enough 
money to buy all the books that should be on the 
shelves. More than half of the people of the 
United States do not have library facilities of any 
kind. The edueational facilities of the library 
have not been recognized as they should be; with 
that recognition will come greater service. 

Democratic as the library is, its service should 
be greatly extended. The librarians should be 
prepared to give more service, more encouragement 
and sympathy to their patrons, whether to help 
the half literate foreigner or the scholar. The 
publie should be made to see that the library is 
a continuation school. While the library is useful 
and helpful, it has still not reached its maximum 
of helpfulness or usefulness and it can not do so 
until the people themselves realize what it has to 
give them. 


THE ENROLLMENT OF THE LAW 
SCHOOL OF STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY 


Ow account of the great increase in the num- 
ber of students seeking admission to the Stanford 
Law Sehool classes and in aceordance with the 
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university’s fixed policy to keep enrollment 
down to a point at which the highest grade of 
instruction may be maintained, the faculty of 
the law school announces additional require- 
ments for admission will go into effect next 
quarter and that hereafter only students whose 
major subject is law will be admitted to the 
first-year professional courses. 

The regulations that go into effect January 
are as follows: 

First, at that time a rule announced over a 
year ago requiring applicants to have com- 
pleted 90 units of academic work rather than 80 
as heretofore becomes operative. Second, en- 
rollment in first-year professional law classes 
will be restricted to major students in law. 
Third, to be accepted as law majors undergradu- 
ate students must have made a minimum grade 
point record of 1.1 in their entire previous col- 
lege course. Undergraduate transfers from other 
universities will be subject to an equivalent re- 
quirement. For Stanford undergraduates this 
means that an average record higher than a 
minimum “C” will be required, there being four 
passing grades, namely, “A,” “B,” “C” and 
“p.” 

Dean M. R. Kirkwood, of the Law School, 
considers that 


these limitations are rendered necessary by the 
great increase in the number of students seeking 
admission to law classes. The number now en- 
rolled is so great as to overtax the facilities of the 
school. It is felt that the first duty of the school 
is to professional students and among such to those 
best prepared to profit by instruction. For these 
reasons the new requirements are placed on a pro- 
fessional and scholarship basis. It is the purpose 
of the school to raise the scholarship requirements 
for admission as rapidly as may be necessary to 
keep the number of students enrolled at a proper 
maximum for the most efficient instruction. 

It will be noticed that the exclusion of students 
majoring in other departments relates only to first- 
year courses. As heretofore, the school will ac- 
commodate advanced non-professional students 
who are qualified by the character of the work 
they have done in their own fields to do work in 
second- and third-year law subjects. This relates 
particularly to work in the field of public law. 
For students desiring law for purposes of business 
only, the Law School will continue to give an ex- 
tended non-professional course in Business Law. 
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THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


For the purpose of improving the library 
facilities in the School of Education there has 
been opened on the third floor of the library a 
reading room exclusively for the students of this 
school. Into this room has been moved the en- 
tire Penniman Memorial Library of Education, 
given to the university by Dr. James H. Penni- 
man, brother of Provost Penniman, in memory 
of their mother. The entire library now in- 
cludes nearly 20,000 volumes and pamphlets, 
A spe- 
The 


reading room has accommodations for approxi- 


dealing with every phase of education. 


cial librarian has been placed in charge. 


mately 125 students. 

Of the 1,050 students in the School of Educa- 
tion this year, 579 are full-time teachers in the 
Philadelphia and suburban schools, who are 
pursuing their college education at the univer- 
sity. In other words, five more than one half 
are thus engaged. Of the remaining students, 
571 are doing full-time work. 

Concerning the large number who are full- 
time teachers and are taking advantage of the 
university’s educational courses, Dean John H. 


Minnick has made the following comment: 


The significant thing about this enrollment is, 
first, that half the students in the 
School of Education are enabled to pursue their 
college education and at the same time to continue 


more than 


their full-time teaching, and, second, that the uni- 
versity is helping to raise the standard of teach- 
ing in this state. 

Most of the teachers now enrolled in the school 
came here after taking the usual normal school 
course. This gave them advanced credit of ap- 
proximately 25 units against 63 units required for 
a degree. Since of these teachers are en- 
gaged during most of the day, they are obliged 
to do their collegiate work in the late afternoons, 
The average student 


most 


evenings and on Saturdays. 
thus secures during the academic year about six 
units of credit. Most of them also take the sum- 
mer school course, in which they obtain three more 
units, or approximately nine during the full calen- 
At this rate most of the students obtain 
and five 


dar year. 


their college degrees in between four 


years. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEws 

Dr. WILLIAM MATHER 
rated as president of George Washing 
C., on Noven 


LI WIS Was 


versity, Washington, D. 


MAJOR 
rated president of St. John’s Colleg: 


) 


napolis, Md., on October 25. 


EnocuH BartoON GAREY was 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made tl! 
Bradford Knapp has been elected presid 
the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mee! 
College. Dr. Knapp holds the degrees of 
from Vanderbilt University, LL.B. fro: 
University of D.Agi 
Maryland Agricultural College. His caree: 
included agricultural work in the Sout! 
S. Dep: 


Michigan, and 


practice of law, service in the U. 
of Agriculture from 1915 to 1920, as chix 
the Office of Extension Work in the Sout! 
service since 1920 as dean of the Colle 
Agriculture of the University of Arkansas 
the State Experi 


director of Arkansas 


Station. 

In conferring recently the degree ot 
of laws on President James Rowland Ang 
at Brown University, President Faunce « 
acterized him as “trained scholar, proved 
ministrator, inspirer of youths and comrad 


men.” Dr. Angell’s grandfather on the mat 
nal side was President Alexis Caswe 
Brown, and his father was James Bu 


Angell, a graduate of Brown, a member 
faculty for seven years, and afterward pres 
of the Universities of 


dent Vermont 


Michigan. 
THE Nobel Prize in medicine for 192 
been awarded to Dr. Frederick G. Banting and 
Dr. J. J. R. MacLeod, University of Toront 
for their discovery of insulin. They 
ceive $20,000 each. The 1922 prize has be 
awarded, half to Archibald H 
University College, London, England, for 


Professor 


coveries in the physiology of muscles, a! 
to Professor Otto Mayerhof, University of k 
Germany, for research concerning oxyd! 
and utilization of lactic acid in muscl 
1921 prize in medicine was not awarded 
added to the special medical fund. The 
prize was reserved until this year. 


Tue Jersey City Teachers Associat 
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orranged a memorial service for the city’s late 
aii superintendents, Dr. Henry Snyder and 
Dr. James Hopkins. The service will be held 
+ the Lincoln High School, Jersey City, on 
Wednesday evening, November 14. The me- 
»orial service will inelude a eulogy on Dr. 
Snyder by Edward A. Murphy, now head of 
the Jersey City schools, and a eulogy on Dr. 
Hopkins by Dr. Gordon K. Dickinson. 


R. W. Farrcutnp, formerly superintendent of 
hools at Fond Du Lae, Wis., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Elgin, Ill., at a 
salary ot $5,500. 

J. W. Ramsey, a graduate of George Pea- 
body College, has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Fort Smith, Ark. 


“ 


H. R. BatpriGe has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Alliance, Nebr., at a sal- 
ary of $3,300 a year, to succeed W. R. Pate, 
who resigned to beeome president of the State 
Teachers College at Peru, Nebr. 


Francis Marion Garver has been made as- 
sistant professor of elementary education in the 
school of education of the University of Penn- 
sylvania for a term of three years. Professor 
Garver was formerly in charge of a similar 
course at the University of South Dakota. 


Dr. A. Gopon Mervin, formerly of Olivet 
College, is the new professor of psychology and 
education at Illinois College. 


De. H. F. Martin, professor of education 
at Wittenberg College, has been made dean of 
the faculty. 


Tue new extension director of the North 
Carolina Woman’s College is W. H. Livers, 
former principal of the Galesburg, Ill., High 


School. 


ProressorR ApAM V. Mrtuar, of the depart- 
ment of drawing and descriptive geometry of 
the College of Engineering of the University 
of Wisconsin, who has been acting assistant 
dean of the college, has been appointed as- 
sistant dean. 


Dr. Percy Hotmes Boynton, of the English 
department of the University of Chicago, who 
is absent on leave to serve at his alma mater, 
Amherst College, has been promoted to a full 
professorship in English at Chicago. 
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Dr. Evatp ToMANEK, of Czechoslovakia, who 
received his M.D. degree at Prague in 1909 and 
at Harvard last June the degree of doctor of 
public health, has been appointed associate of 
vital statistics in the School of Public Health 
of Harvard University. 


R. A. Seaton, dean of engineering in the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, was elected 
president of the Kansas-Nebraska section of 
the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
education at the recent annual meeting held at 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


THe Graduate Club of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College gave a reception on No- 
vember 1 in honor of Dr. Nils Bohr, who re- 
ceived the Nobel prize last year for his work 
in atomic structure, and is now lecturing at 
American universities. 


Tue Princess Santa Borghese, of Italy, who 
is lecturing at Barnard College this year, was 
the guest of honor at a dinner in New York 
City on November 2 of the New York branch 
of the National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education. 


THE alumnae association of the kindergarten 
department of Hunter College tendered a testi- 
monial luncheon to Professor Marie B. Coles 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, on No- 
vember 3. 


Mrs. GeorGe R. Lunn, wife of the Lieuten- 
ant Governor of New York State, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the City Board of Edu- 
cation at Schenectady, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz. The 
term expires in May, 1927. Mrs. Lunn is the 
second woman member of the board, the other 
being Mrs. James T. Boyle, wife of the state 
workmen’s compensation referee. 


“In return for his efforts in behalf of teach- 
ers and children in Senate and Assembly,” a 
committee composed of school men of New York 
has been working for the election of Senator 8S. 
A. Cotillo for the Supreme Court bench of the 
state. 


Sir Atrrep T. Davies, who has held the office 
of permanent secretary to the Welsh Depart- 
ment of the English Board of Education since 
its formation in 1907, will retire from the Civil 
Service early next year. 
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Miss AMy STEELE, head mistress of the Grey 
Coat Hospital, and one of the best known edu- 
cators in her field in England, died recently 
after forty years of service. 

Dr. H. FreemMAN STECKER, 
twenty years a member of the mathematics de- 
partment of the Pennsylvania State College, 
died in a Baltimore hospital last week, follow- 
Professor Stecker was fifty- 


who was for 


ing an operation. 
six years old. 
Artuur Dunn Prrcnuer, since 1915 professor 
of mathematics in Adelbert College, Western 
Reserve University, has died at the age of forty- 
three years. 
Mrs. E. F. 
Parents’ National 
land, is visiting Eastern cities. 
addresses on “A Liberal 
in Boston and in Philadelphia last week. 


FRANKLIN, secretary of the 
Educational Union of Eng- 
Mrs. Franklin 
gave Education for 
All” 

Cut-tTiInG Kwel, professor of physies at Yale 
in China, is spending his sabbatical year in 
study in the department of physies at Prince- 
ton. He will probably be in this country until 
about February, 1925. 

Dr. GrorGeE Byron Gorpon, head of the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, re- 
turned to Philadelphia last week after several 
months in Palestine, where he supervised the 
excavating expedition of the museum. Two 
stone tablets were found at Bethstan, which are 
said to throw new light on the captivity of the 
Jews under Pharaoh. 


Proressor JOHN M. Counter, head of the 
department of botany at the University of Chi- 
eago, is absent on leave for the autumn and 
winter quarters and is delivering lectures in 
Shanghai and Nanking. 

Presipent W. A. Jessup, of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, has returned to lowa after a 
short trip in which he visited eastern colleges 


and universities. 


H. W. Hovseno.p, educational secretary for 
Gloucestershire, England, is giving talks at col- 
leges and private schools in New England and 
the Middle Atlantic states on the methods of 
education developed by Charlotte Mason and 
applied in about 140 elementary schools in 
Gloucestershire. 
president of the 
returned to 


Miss Outve M. J ONES, 
National 


Education Association, 
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New York this week after a tour of ten 

on which she delivered addresses on “Teachers 
Practical Problems and the Professional §; 

at Norwich and Hartford, Conn., Pitts 
Chicago, Kearney, Lincoln and Omaha, Neb; 


PRESIDENT Epwarp S. Parsons, of Marictts 
College, and Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, of ( 
lumbia University, addressed the students 
Lawrence Academy, Groton, Mass., during { 
week of October 25. 

Proressor GrorGeE Humpurey, of the depart 
ment of psychology at Wesleyan Universit 
will be in charge next semester of the classes 0; 
Dr. F. W. Dearborn in educational psycholog 
at Harvard, according to an announcement { 
Middletown, Conn. 


GEORGE C. St. Joun, headmaster ot 
Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., deliver 
the Founders’ Day address at Trinity Colle: 


Hartford, Conn., on November 1. 


Dr. Joun W. Wituers, dean of the Seh 
of Education of New York University, gave : 
address on “Reactionary Tendencies in Amer 
ican Education” at Pittsburgh last week befor 
a joint meeting of the Education Association 
Western Pennsylvania and the Pittsburg 
Teachers’ Institute. 


Dr. Water Lear, the English banker a 
Homerie scholar, gave a talk on Greek anth 
ogy before the New York Classical Club at its 
first meeting of the year on November 


Proressor HarLow SHAPLEY, director of th 
Harvard College Observatory; Professor Fi 
ward C. Jeffrey, authority on plant morp! 
ogy, and Professor Kirsopp Lake, Winn p: 
fessor of ecclesiastical history, were the thre 
speakers for the first of the new series of sy 
posia at Harvard University, which took } 
in Emerson Hall on Tuesday evening, Nove: 
ber 6, at 8 o’clock. Early in December a seco! 
symposium will be held, the general title being 
“Sound,” and it is expected that the speaker 
will be Professor Frederick A. Saunders, ot th 
department of physies at Harvard; Dr. A. 7 
Davison, associate professor of music, organs 
and choir master, and Professor George ( 
Parker, director of the Zoological Laborator) 


the university. The general subject of the frs' 
symposium, on Tuesday, will be “The Origi 
Life,” and each professor will consider 


tain special aspect of the subject. Professor 
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Shapley is to diseuss “Life throughout the Uni- 
'. Professor Jeffrey will speak on “Early 


verse’ 
will treat “Life and Spirit.” The meeting has 
heen arranged by the Harvard chapter of 
Gamma Alpha, the national graduate scientific 
society, and will be open to members of the uni- 
versity and their friends. 


Ar the annual meeting of the College En- 
rance Examination Board at Columbia Uni- 
versity on November 3 the following officers 
were eleeted for 1923-24: Chairman, President 
Mary E. Woolley, of Mt. Holyoke College; 

e-chairman, Henry Pennypacker, chairman 
of the Committee on Admissions, Harvard Col- 
lee; other members of the executive committee, 
President W. W. Comfort, of Haverford Col- 
leve, Professor R. N. Corwin, of Yale Univer- 
sity, Dr. Wilson Farrand, headmaster of New- 
ark Academy, Professor Radcliffe Heermance, 
of Princeton University, Clement C. Hyde, 
principal of the Hartford, Conn., High School, 
Professor Adam Leroy Jones, of Columbia 
University, and Professor H. W. Tyler, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Fol- 
lowing the meeting the members of the board 
were the guests at lunch of the New York 
Classieal Club. 


New officers of the Vermont State Teachers 
Association were elected at the recent annual 
meeting held at Montpelier as follows: Presi- 
dent, Superintendent E. A. Hamilton, of New- 
port; vice-president, Miss Amy Drake; secre- 
tary, Miss Alice B. Chandler, St. Albans; 
treasurer, E. H. Clowse, of Richmond; execu- 
tive committee, Principal Bessie K. Thomas, of 
Woodstock, chairman; Principal John E. 
Colburn, of Burlington, and Superintendent S. 
C. Hutehinson, of Montpelier. 


‘ 


Tue Vocational Education Association of the 
Middle West will hold the tenth annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Chase, St. Louis, Missouri, 
trom January 16 to 19, 1924. A program is 
being prepared, dealing with all phases of voca- 
tional edueation, including agriculture, home 
economies, voeational guidance, commercial 
education, trade and industrial education, part- 
time schools, cooperative industrial training, 
foremanship training and other topics. The 
committee on local arrangements is headed by 
Superintendent J. J. Maddox, as general chair- 
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man, assisted by others from the publie and 
private schools of the city. In addition to this 
program, a commercial exhibit, displaying all 
the latest type of equipment for vocational 
education, will be a prominent feature. Re- 
duced railroad rates will be in effect. For 
further details and advance copy of the pro- 
gram, address the Secretary, Leonard W. 
Wahlstrom, 1711 Estes Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


Tue National Association of State Universi- 
ties meets in Chicago on November 12 and 13. 
Among the subjects to be discussed will be the 
making of school budgets. 


Tue University of Wisconsin was host on No- 
vember 2 and 3 to real estate men and educators 
at a conference called by the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards. A two-years’ col- 
lege course in real estate and allied subjects 
was presented by a committee of the association 
and other bodies. A _ standard four-years’ 
course leading to the bachelor’s degree was 
stated as the goal for ultimate accomplishment. 


Tue Northeastern Division and the Black 
Hawk Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association had meetings on November 2 at 
Aurora and Moline, respectively. 


THE Massachusetts Association for Educa- 
tion Methods held its ninth meeting at the State 
Normal School of Worcester, Mass., on October 
27, with Miss Delia G. O’Connor of the Ledge 
street school faculty presiding. Among the 
speakers at the meeting were Dr. William H. 
Burnham, of Clark University; Superintendent 
of Schools Walter S. Young, of Worcester; Dr. 
William A. Baldwin, principal of the Hyannis 
State Normal School; Thomas H. Sullivan, of 
the State Department of Education; Dr. Wil- 
liam §. Aspinwall, principal of the Worcester 
State Normal School, and Dr. Guy M. Wilson, 
of Boston University. The general topic dis- 
cussed was “The Contribution of Mental Hy- 
giene to Education.” 


THE report of the treasurer of Yale Univer- 
sity, just issued, shows that the expenditures 
for instruction in the Department of Education 
for 1922-23 were $33,630, as compared with 
$29,745 for 1921-22. 


Hiram J. MESSENGER, Jr., has bequeathed to 
Cornell University securities valued at $74,000 
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to provide lectures on the evolution of civiliza- 


tion. 


THE money left to the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity by the will of Kate Abrahams Stran 
will probably be used as the basis of founding 
a law department. The bequest is said to be 
about $200,000. 


pe 


Boston UNIversiry is conducting a cam- 
paign, in observance of its fiftieth anniversary, 
among Boston business men, who are asked to 
give toward the Greater Boston quota of 
$1,000,000 now immediately sought. Of the 
$4,500,000 ultimately desired, $2,000,000 has 
been subseribed, including $400,000 from the 
General Education Board and the Rockefeller 


Foundation. 


A CAMPAIGN for $350,000 for the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration 
has been started. It is hoped to raise half of 
this amount in Boston and vicinity. Of the 
total amount, $50,000 is to be used as a loan 
fund to help needy and worthy students. 


THE Daily Princetonian is authority for the 
statement that the Ku Klux Klan has bought 
Alma College, at Zarephath, N. J., and will 
take over its management. According to the 
American College Bulletin, Valparaiso Univer- 
sity continues this year under the same adminis- 
tration as last year, inasmuch as the Ku Klux 
Klan, despite overtures by individual members, 
did not act officially to assume control of 
Valparaiso. 


FrepericK W. Batt, president of the Board 
of Education of Newark, N. J., states that 
members of the board plan to eliminate special 
teachers in the seventh, eighth and ninth grades; 
to reorganize the music department so that it 
will consist of a director and three assistants, 
and to eliminate duplication in the teaching sys- 
tem of the four high schools of the city. This 
statement was made by Mr. Ball following his 
“investigation of the so-called fads and fancies.” 


A PROGRESS report has just been published by 
the English Committee of the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Study which was ap- 
pointed at the meeting at Cornell last summer. 
The report observes an increasing attention to 
the English training of engineering students as 
shown in promoting to advanced work those of 
superior ability and giving special attention to 
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those who are poorly prepared. The need jx 
stressed for the type of man as the teache; 
English “who is not only well grounded j; 
particular subject but also industrially inte}j). 
gent, sympathetic and enthusiastic.” The cor 
mittee proposes to take up a systematic inves. 
tigation of the teaching of English to engineer. 
ing students—“a study of the characteristics 
the engineering student and of the sort of m, 
needed to do the teaching in this subject, a , 
sideration of the content of courses, and 
close correlation of the instruction in Englis 
with professional and technical subjects.” 


The Daily Illini, the student newspaper o! 
the University of Illinois, is said to be the first 
student daily to own its own plant, with equip- 
ment now valued at approximately $50,000 free 
of debt and the first student newspaper to r 
ceive full Associated Press leased wire service 
With added mechanical facilities this year, th 
Illini has enlarged from seven to eight colum: 
to the page, and runs from eight to sixteen 
pages daily and in its first Sunday issue of the 
school year published thirty-two pages. Be- 
cause of cramped quarters, the Illini Publishing 
Company, which publishes the daily as well as 
several monthly student magazines, moved fror 
its location on Green street to the basement of 
the Student Union building. Here is housed 
the plant as well as the general offices of the 
company, the business offices of the several 
monthly publications, the night editorial rooms, 
ete. 


SEVENTEEN representative Missouri educators 
from all parts of the state were called to Jef- 
ferson City by Chas. A. Lee, state superinten- 
dent of public schools, on September 15 to dis- 
euss the feasibility of making a survey of the 
publie schools of Missouri. Mr. Lee presented 
his plans and the aim of the survey to this body 
and it met with an enthusiastic reception. Ac- 
cording to the Missouri School Journal the sur- 
vey will be known as the Cooperative Schoo! 
Survey. Those cooperating with the State 
Department in this work are: The Missour! 
State Teachers Association, the five State Teach- 
ers Colleges, the University of Missouri and 
other cooperating agencies. The three phases 
of school work to be covered in the survey are 
(1) School support; (2) supervision of instrue- 
tion; (3) certification of teachers, and (4 
physical education. 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
A PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY IN THE 
MAKING 


PropaBLy it is useless to diseuss the value of 
x a good professional library in reach of 

» teachers in your system. All of us know 
t the local libraries of the average towns do 
t possess professional books and magazines in 

ficient numbers to be considered as aids to the 
‘oacher. Teachers who find themselves in a 
town in Which there is located a college are very 
fortunate, for they have access to good edu- 
ational books and magazines. 

In Fort Smith, Arkansas, the Teachers’ Club, 

hich is composed of the women teachers of the 
ity, has for the past number of years succeeded 
in securing a rather good professional library 
onsisting of the most widely read books on edu- 
ation. This year, in addition to the good work 

{ the Teachers’ Club, another plan has been 

t in motion which will enable the teachers of 
the junior and senior high schools to have access 
to most of the best periodicals upon general 
questions, and also to those on their own par- 
ticular subjects. 

The plan, as suggested by Mr. Walter E. Har- 
nish, of the high school faculty, involves the 
pooling of the money from all the teachers. 
Each teacher agreed to pay one dollar, and, with 
the total amount secured, it was possible to buy 
me periodical each for the nine departments 
and also ten which diseuss general topics. 
These periodicals will be kept in the library of 
the school and will be given out to the teachers, 
who must sign for them, for a period of twenty- 
tour hours. During the school week one maga- 
mne may be taken out, but on Friday as many 
as three may be had. The very cheapest price 
was paid, since all the magazines were bought 
through an agency. 

The publications chosen for the departments 
were as follows: English Journal, Mathematics 
Teacher, System, Milliner, Modern Language, 
Historical Outlook, Industrial Arts Magazine, 
Nature Magazine and Physical Education. 

The following general magazines are being 
bought: Journal of Educational Research, Edu- 
cation, Educational Review, School Review, 


Junior High School Clearing House, The Jour- 


nal of Educational Psychology, Journal of Ap- 
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plied Psychology, School and Society, Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision and 
Journal of Education. 

The magazines which follow are being do- 
nated to the library: Teachers College Record, 
The School Board Journal, The Classical Jour- 
nal, Journal of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation and Journal of the Arkansas Educa- 
tional Association. 

There are many reasons why the plan as dis- 
cussed will be of advantage to the school and to 
the teachers. A few of the reasons might be 
enumerated as follows: first, the school will se- 
cure a professional library consisting of some 
of the best periodicals; second; the school will 
have a corps of better informed teachers; third, 
the teachers will secure nearly sixty dollars 
worth of magazines for the price of one dollar 
from each individual; fourth, teachers coming 
into the system in later years will have access to 
many old issues of good magazines. 

X. 





DISCUSSION 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE CONTENT 
OF OUR SCHOOL READERS 


READING is a subject that is taught in the 
first four or five years of all our elementary 
schools. Many schools continue to teach it even 
up through the seventh and eighth grades. 
Concerning the influence of our histories, arith- 
meties and some other subjects, we seem to have 
developed a few somewhat definite ideas, but 
concerning the influence that our readers are 
supposed to have no one seems to think that 
they should do anything except provide a few 
fairy stories for the imagination, and perhaps 
give some training in reading. A few texts give 
selections from the classics. 

The purpose of our schools should be to train 
the pupils for citizenship, and certainly a good 
citizen should have a proper appreciation of 
self, a proper attitude toward life, and a good 
understanding of the processes of social and 
political evolution. 

In the first place, too many of the stories that 
a child, say, in the third grade reads are untrue. 
Some pupils in this grade may like and profit 
by these stories, but the time must come when 
the child will be disillusioned. Besides, many 
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children who are just the average age chrono- 
logically to be in the third grade may be ten or 
eleven years old mentally, and may be bored by 
stories that seem to them to be entirely im- 
possible. 

The content of the readers is made up largely, 
especially in the first three grades, of ideas that 
are untrue to life. These ideas have to be un- 
learned later in the school of experience. 

Boys or men rise suddenly to fame, with little 
or no effort on their part. In the stories boys 
of ten or twelve do things that are impossible 
for the reader to do, and out of such material 
may easily grow a feeling of self depreciation, 
or excessive daydreaming. 

Much of the material also is about things that 
’ In one of the much used third 
They 


lived in a country “far away,” and some mer- 


are “far away.’ 
readers is a story about some shepherds. 
chants came 
Why all these “far away” ideas? 
this not lead to daydreaming, and a lack of the 


from a “far away” city to buy 
wool. Does 
proper appreciation of the environment of the 
child? 
matters, and would enjoy reading about things 


Children are always interested in local 


that happened in their own county, town or city. 

Our readers are full of material that tends to 
give the cataclysmic concept of life. Great 
things happen over-night, a great beast sud- 
denly comes up out of the water, a storm sud- 
denly breaks forth, the fairies suddenly come 
and bring relief or wreak vengeance. 

This eataclysmie concept is encouraged by the 
way history is taught, and by the study of some 
courses in high school and college. Pupils study 
about a revolution sweeping a country, a new 
government being set up, and so on, without 
properly understanding the fact that long years 
of gradual development preceded the revolution 
and that the setting up of a new government 
meant great worry, anxiety and the consump- 
of a tremendous amount of time and 
energy. Vergil’s Aeneid and ancient mythol- 
ogy are full of this idea of suddenness, and un- 
natural way of bringing things to pass. It is 


tion 


no wonder that the products of our schools are 
often referred to as “impatient youths” and that 
they become discouraged if they ean not reform 
a city over night, or change the political com- 
plexion of a state in a day. 

The material in our readers should not de- 
velop ideas that are untrue to life. 


The mind 
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of the pupil should not be filled with how 
things that will later have to be unlearned 
unlearned at a period when he should hb. 
his best and sanest contribution to so 
R. P. Ca 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


INTELLIGENCE AND INFANT 
MORTALITY 


Ir is noticeable that the studies of infant , 
tality made by the Children’s Bureau « 
death rates with a by-product, wages, 
than with a more fundamental factor, ; 
intelligence. In the Baltimore investigat 
negroes and Poles were shown to have ar 
death rate markedly above the averag 
entire Baltimore group. This 
The Poles stand lowest in inté 
among our immigrant peoples, and the neg 
Both 


therefore, have low earning power a1 


Was ti 
pected. 


quite as undeveloped mentally. 


ability to transmute what money they hav 
the conditions under which babies thrive. T! 
is every reason to suppose that “ the ver 
native white families ” who rank with the P 
and the negroes in infantile death rate ar 
of low mentality. 

That the death rate among babies of foreig 
born Jewish mothers should be as low as t 
the most favored native group is at first g 


anomalous. Our Jewish immigrants hav 
been listed as a race in any intelligence 
with which the writer is acquainted, but 
have been included among the Poles and t 


The Russian 


higher in mentality than the Polish. But t 


Russians. group is but slig 
Jewish baby is the beneficiary of many ge 
tions of elimination of the physicall) 
European ghettos, and has the high conse 
vitality of the race. He is another proot 
dominance of inherent qualities. a 

We shall be much nearer a root exp! 
of infantile death rates when the Chil 
reau takes the intelligence quotient of parents 
addition to the usual data. It is related t 
once upon a time an interne in the childr 
clinie at Johns Hopkins wrote on the diag 
slip of a little patient: 

“ Mother is a fool.” 

thre 


“You are not going to send that ug! 


‘DY 
dre § DU 
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Nove 
8 Of “] am,” he replied. “That’s what is the 
and matter with the child.” 
King E. M. H. 
» M. Ze 
QUOTATIONS 


PUBLIC DISCUSSION AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ics? now the matter of the proper function 
At least 
this is the implication which underlies the ques- 

between the regents and the Michigan 
hapter of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors over the use of Hill Auditorium 
for diseussion of publie problems. For some 
time there has been a feeling that the regulation 
of the regents barring all speakers who might 
liseuss political questions has been interpreted 
too narrowly by the board. The specific issue 
» this case arose from the refusal to permit 
George W. Wickersham, a member of President 
Taft’s cabinet and now president of the Non- 
Partisan League of Nations Association, com- 
posed of members of different political parties, 
to speak in Hill Auditorium. 

In refusing the use of this or any other uni- 
versity building the regents maintain that any 
speech on this subject must be necessarily par- 
tisan and political in character and thereby 
open to criticism from some portion of the uni- 
versity’s constituency, and “that if such a pre- 
cedent were once started the request for the use 
of buildings for that purpose would be nu- 
merous, 

With this attitude the faculty members of 
the University Association of Professors dis- 
They hold that, if anywhere, a univer- 
sity should provide a forum for the discussion 
ot the great issues of the day, some of which 
are bound by the very nature of things to be in 
some part at least political in their bearings. 
Otherwise the university can not properly per- 
form its function and enable the young citizens 
of America to form their own views on the 
problems of citizenship. 

We agree with the faculty members who seek 
an open forum. Michigan ean not afford defi- 
nitely to limit the open discussion in her halls 
ot great publie questions—otherwise incalcu- 
lable harm to the reputation of the institution 
will result. We do realize, however, the diffi- 


of a university is under discussion. 


agree. 
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culties which have led to the imposition of this 
rule, for obviously the university can not open 
its doors to the advocates of any and all wild 
cults and isms, the shrillness of whose voices 
when deprived of the privilege of a university 
audience is often in direct proportion to the 
wildness of their views. The trouble lies per- 
haps in the difficulty of distinguishing between 
polities in its broader sense and partisan poli- 
ties. Certainly Mr. Wickersham’s address could 
not be considered in the latter class. Under 
these circumstances, the most obvious course is 
the one followed by the regents, one that gives 
no opportunity for difficult precedents. We 
question, however, whether the easier is the 
wiser way. We feel that some other basis must 
be discovered for the use of Hill Auditorium 
which shall not bar such speakers as ex-Presi- 
dent Taft and George W. Wickersham, or else 
each case must be settled on its own merits, 
keeping in mind the great tradition of liberalism 
in university life and thought. We do not 
seek to minimize the difficulties, but we do be- 
lieve they weigh less than the danger now fac- 
ing the university of establishing a national 
reputation for hide-bound conservatism and a 
narrow provincialism.—The Michigan Alumnus. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


LATIN AS A PREPARATION FOR 
FRENCH! 


Tue American Classical League in the in- 
vestigation which it is now conducting has set 
up as one of the objectives to be studied in- 
creased ability to master the Romance lan- 


1 The investigation reported here deals with one 
phase of the general investigation being conducted 
by the American Classical League with the finan- 
cial support of the General Education Board, and 
was made possible by the cooperation of the prin- 
cipals and teachers of many schools. The work 
was planned by the special investigating commit- 
tee of the League, consisting of Andrew F. West, 
chairman; W. L. Carr, Mason D. Gray and W. V. 
McDuffee, with the assistance of Thomas J. 
Kirby, of the State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
Dr. Kirby is responsible for collecting the data for 
the method of treating the results and for the 
presentation of this article. 
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The committee is investigating this objective 
from three points of view. In the first place, it 
is endeavoring to secure objective data on the 
basis of which the validity of this objective may 
be determined. That is to say, it is seeking to 
discover what proportion of Latin pupils ulti- 
mately study French and what elements of 
French vocabulary, syntax and inflection are 
common to French and Latin. In the second 
place, it is endeavoring to ascertain precisely 
what is the effect of the study of Latin, as com- 
monly taught, upon the mastery of French in 
the case of pupils who have studied Latin in 
high school and begin the study of French in 
college, and in the case of pupils who are study- 
ing both Latin and French in the secondary 
In the third place, the committee is 
conducting “controlled experiments” with pupils 
who are studying Latin and French contem- 
poraneously to determine the conditions most 
favorable for securing the maximum amount of 
transfer from Latin to French. On the basis 
of the data secured the committee hopes to make 
recommendations for such changes in content 
and method as may be expected to produce bet- 


schools. 


ter results. 

This paper is a report analyzing the effect of 
the study of Latin as commonly taught in high 
schools upon the mastery of first- and second- 
semester French in the State University of Iowa 
during the year 1921-1922. Among the stu- 
dents in the first-semester French classes in this 
university, there is great diversity as to the 
amount of Latin studied in high school. Many 
have had four years of Latin, some three and a 


4 years 13 students 
3% ‘* gs «8 
3 se 91 sé 
2% sé 1 sé 
2 68 154‘ 2 
1% ‘ 3 ce 2 
1 ce 31 sé 2 
0 ce 42 sé 





Total . 268 6 

2It is probable that in the case of the great 
majority of the pupils who studied Latin in high 
school for only one or two years a period of two 
years or more had elapsed between the discontin- 
uance of the study of Latin and the beginning of 
the study of French. 
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half years, some three years, some t 
half years, some two years, some one y; 
many have had no Latin at all before bee 
their first work in French. The following + 
gives the number of students involved 
study with the number of years of Lat 
sued in their high school course. 

This total does not represent the entire , 
in first-semester French for the yea: 

It represents those students in these classes ; 
whom the following items of informati: 

be secured; first, the number of years of La: 
pursued in high school; second, the grad 

in French at the end of the first semester 
third, the percentile rank on an intelligence { 
given to freshmen a short time after their , 
trance into the university. 

The number of years of Latin studied 
high school was obtained from the high-s 
certificate on file in the registrar’s office. 
a number of students in these French classes 
no certificate could be found. These stud 
were necessarily excluded from the study 
grades made at the end of the semester \ 
taken from the records in the registrar’s off 
The standard grades found were A, B, C, D, } 
Condition and Failed. But in some insta 
such marks as left, incomplete, ex. and 
were found. Since these marks 
measure of success in the course, such stud 





were not a 


were also excluded from the study. The 
centile rank on the intelligence was obta 
from the office of the dean of the colleg: 
liberal arts. 
such mark, because they were not present 

the intelligence test was given. These stud: 
likewise were excluded from the study. 

The total enrolment in these first-semester 
French classes was 352. For 63 of these 1 
telligence score was found; for 8, no high s 
certificate could be located; for 7, the mar 
“ex.” was found (which indicated that the st 
dent had been excused from the course, 
mark in no way expressing credit or fail 
for 4, the mark “left” was recorded; for 1, th 
mark “unf.” was recorded, and for 1 the mar 
“abs.” was recorded. These students wer 
cluded from the study since the informatio: 
garding them necessary for the study was | 
ing. The data that follow are for the 265 st 
dents for whom all the items indicated 
found. 


In some instances students h: 
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and a |, RELATION BETWEEN YEARS OF Latin Stuprep the coefficient of correlation goes toward zero 
a iy Hien ScHoot aND UNIVERSITY GRADES such prediction becomes more and more uncer- 
in First SEMESTER FRENCH tain. When the coefficient is exactly zero, a 


What is the relation between the number of prediction has no more accuracy than a sheer 
vears of Latin pursued in high school and the guess or a purely chance estimate. According 











pur. orade earned in first semester French? to Kelley, when the correlation is .1, the error 
Table I gives the facts from which the fol- of prediction is .995, and when the correlation 
r ing caleulations and deductions are drawn: __ is .20, the error of prediction is .9798 which is : 
2 |, Students who have had no Latin earn all only slightly better than a sheer guess. It fol- 
- levels of grades with a median grade of D. lows then from this correlation of .23 that a 
cou 2, Students who have had one year of Latin knowledge of the amount of Latin a student has 
Lat ewise earn all levels of grades with a median had in high school would enable one to predict 
made de of low C. his success in first-semester French only slightly 
- al _ Students who have had two years of Latin better than by mere chance. If one should place 
e te earn all levels of grades with a median of students’ names with amount of Latin studied 
re an C. in one hat and French grades properly dis- 
4. There is a slight increase in median grade tributed in another hat, then draw a name and 
d in for students who have had three or four years grades in pairs, justice would be thwarted only 
hoo! of Latin. slightly more often by this procedure than by 
For 5. The correlation by the Pearson Product assigning a grade in French to students solely 
- Moment formula is -+ .23 + .04, which also on the basis of the amount of Latin they had 
ents shows evidence that there is a positive relation pursued in high school. 
The between number of years of Latin previously 
were studied and grade earned in French. This cor- II. RELATION BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE AND 
fice, relation however is very low and shows that in University Grapes 1s First 
D. E. the case of these students very little of the suc- Senrnesen, Pannen 
inces cess in French ean be accounted for by previous 
al study of Latin. As will be shown later, other What is the relationship between intelligence 
ot 8 factors enter into these grades to a far greater and marks in first-semester French? Table II 
ler extent than the amount of Latin previously gives a distribution of grades and ranks in in- 
per studied. telligence from which the following calculations 
i When there is perfect correlation between and deductions are made: 
e | two factors it is possible to predict accurately 1. Students of every intelligence rank earn 
} individual’s position in one of the series every mark except A, which is earned only by 
cher when his position in the other is known. As_ the upper ranks of intelligence. 
fe TABLE I 
RELATION BETWEEN YEARS OF LATIN StupIED IN Hien ScHooL AND UNIversITy Grapes IN First- 
ster SEMESTER FRENCH 
non Years of Latin | .0 to.9 |1to 19 |2to 29 | 3 to 3.9 4 to 4.9 Total 
: A 1 1 6 . 2 10 
% 5 3 24 4 5 41 
i: 12 12 50 10 5 89 
YZ 7 8 | 33 7 1 56 
‘e 2 3 15 mae ‘ 20 
5 1 2 5 | 2 sad 10 
fy 14 5 22 1 sed 42 
42 34 155 24 13 268 





r= + .23 + .04 qs 
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29 Students who fail have a lower median in- III. THe RELATION BETWEEN THE N 
Years or Latin Stupiep in HiGH § 


telligence rank than those who succeed, and 
AND INTELLIGENCE 


there is a gradual increase in median intelli- 
gence level for those earning higher marks. What is the relationship between the 1 

3. The correlation between these factors is of years students pursued Latin in the hig 
school and their intelligence as shown o1 
telligence test? The intelligence mar! 
were those recorded by the administratiy: 
ficers of the University of Iowa, having + 
work in charge. The Thorndike Colles: 
trance Examination had been used. 


43 + .03. This correlation between grades 
and intelligence corresponds rather closely with 
correlations that have been reported by other 
investigators between university grades and in- 
telligence. The fact that this correlation is so 


high shows that intelligence rank has more to ; 
seores had been transmuted into perc 


; But the f ey? ; ; ; ranks by the experts in charge. Table III g 
y . . ™ , . 72 : 
ing. ut the fact that it 1s so low shows that a distribution of percentile ranks and th« 


4 


do with grades than does previous Latin train- 


there must be other factors than intelligence 4. of years of Latin studied in the hicl 
5 < . a 5 Liv’ 
involved in earning first semester grades in py the 268 students, from which the 


‘J 
French. ealeulations and deductions are made: 


TABLE II 


RELATION BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE RANK AND UNIVERSITY GRADES IN FIRST-SEMESTER FRE) 


0 11 21 | 31 41 | 51 | 61 71 81 91 


Ia ce ila 
. —— to to to to to to | to | to to to 
, 10 20 30 40 50 | 60 | 70 80 90 100 
eo) A 1 1 1 3 4 
a B 2 2 3 4 3 7 3 8 9 
5! C 3 6 7 6 11 11 6 il 18 10 § 
ar 8 4 1 9 7 3 4 10 9 4 5 
= | E ] 7 4 2 1 2 1 wen 2 2 
2} Cond. ] 1 3 1 2 1 1 l 
&) Fd. | 8 8 7 5 3 2 5 ; 3 1 2 
Total 19 25 30 23 24 | 25 30 24 39 29 268 


| 
72 43 + DB 
TABLE III 


RELATION BETWEEN PERCENTILE RANK IN INTELLIGENCE AND NUMBER OF YEARS OF LATIN STUDIE! 
HicgH ScHOOL 


Percentile 0 11 21 31 41 51 61 | 71 81 91 
Rank in to to to to to to to to to to 
Intelligence 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 | «=§80 90 100 
- oe ee pieced ; 
S| 4 to 49 l ; 1 2 2 2 _ 1 4 
— | 3 to 3.9 4 tz 3 3 3 - 4 2 3 24 
3 | 2 to 2.9 ) 12 19 13 12 13 20 14 25 18 
2 | 1 to 19 2 5] 3 4 5 5 3 3 4 t 
¢/ 0 to 9 3 ‘ys 3 2 2 5 3 7 4 2 
>! 
Total 19 25 30 23 24 25 30 2 39 29 268 
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The median intelligence of the group is 

above 50, which shows that the group 
- consideration is somewhat superior to the 

| group from which it is selected. 

There is a slight advance in median intel- 
ee from those who had studied no Latin 
se who had studied Latin for four years, 
h possibly shows some validity for the com- 


sis of native ability. 

The correlation between years of Latin in 
+) school and intelligence is .10 + .04, a cor- 
relation so low that in terms of the P. E. it 
vht fall below zero. This low corr@ation 
not show in the case of these students the 
degree of selection that has commonly been 
buted to Latin. It should be borne in mind, 
ever, that many of these students are from 
small high schools where election is restricted 
nd where most courses that are offered must 
be pursued by any pupil who hopes to graduate 
m these schools, a condition that limits the 
peration of any selective power Latin might 
ordinarily exercise. Unless a similar study of 
this relation in schools where Latin is truly 
elective shows more conspicuously the selective 
power of Latin, less confidence should be as- 
sumed in regard to the native superiority of 

those high school pupils who elect Latin. 


IV. Tue RELATION BETWEEN (=I AS ABOVE) 
VHEN THE Factor OF INTELLIGENCE IS 
RENDERED CONSTANT 


But our fundamental concern in this study is 

th the relation between years of Latin pur- 
sued in high school and grades made in first- 
semester French. It has been shown that there 
sa selective factor at work which tends to place 
pupils of better intelligence in Latin classes. 
This was shown by a correlation of = .10 + 
(4 between the number of years of Latin pur- 
sued in high school and intelligence. These re- 
sults raise the important question of what is the 
true relationship between success in _first- 
semester French and the amount of Latin a 
pupil has had in high school, when this relation 
is treed from the common factor intelligence or 
when intelligence is rendered constant. How 
tar is the correlation between success in first- 
semester French and amount of Latin pursued 
in high sehool due to the correlation that exists 


between each of these and the factor measured 
by the intelligence tests? 

To find an answer to this question, recourse 
was had to the method of partial coefficients of 
correlation by which the relationship between 
two functions for a constant value of a third 
can be determined. The partial correlation 
formula for three variables* was used, the 
reasoning being as follows: Suppose that among 
the 268 students being considered, 50 are ap- 
proximately equal in intelligence. The relation 
between years of Latin in high school and 
grades in French of this group in which intel- 
ligence is constant is then found. The resulting 
coefficient of correlation expresses the relation 
of these two factors when independent of the 
factor of intelligence. It expresses the degree 
to which years of Latin in high school and 
grades in first-semester French are related apart 
from their common connection with intelligence. 

The application of this formula involves the 
three correlations previously presented in this 
study which are: 


1. r between (1) grades in first semester French 
and (2) years of high school Latin = + .23 + .04 
2. r between (1) grades in first semester French 


and (2) intelligence = + .43 + .03 
3. r between (2) years of high school Latin and 
(3) intelligence = + .10 + .04 


The new relationship between years of high 
school Latin and grades in first-semester French 
resulting from the application of the partial 
correlation formula referred to above is +- .22 
+ .04. While this reduces the first correlation 
found between these factors only slightly, it is 
nevertheless a truer expression of the real rela- 
tionship. 


V. Tue Revation (—I) 1n Seconp-SeMESTER 
FRENCH 

How far do these same relationships hold true 
for second-semester French? In this study only 
238 students of the previous 268 are involved. 
The remaining 30 are absent from our study of 
second-semester French because of failure in 
first-semester French, withdrawal from college 
and other influences that commonly prevent stu- 
dents from continuing courses. 


3 Yule: An Introduction to the Theory of Statis- 
ties, Chapter 12. 


oh 


p! 
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TABLE IV 
RELATION LETWEEN YEARS OF LATIN STUDIED IN HIGH SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY GRADES IN §& 
SEMESTER FRENCH 
Years of Latin | .0 to .9 1 to 1.9 2 to 2.9 3 to 3.9 | 4 to 4.9 I 
e l 1 10 1 4 7 
_ B 6 4 33 3 4 
& C 16 11 47 9 | 1 84 
na D 7 5 31 6 1 5 
5 E 1 4 13 2 _ 2 
= Cond. 2 . 1 
xy Fd 4 4 5 1 14 
Total 37 29 139 22 11 238 
‘= 25 + .04 
The relation between years of high school groups shows a gradual increase from 2] 


Latin and grades in second-semester French is 
shown in Table IV. The median grade for 
students who had no Latin, one year of Latin 
The median for 
The cor- 


and three years of Latin is C. 
those who have had four years is B. 
relation between number of years of high school 
grade made in_ second-semester 
20 + .04. 


Latin and 


French is + 


VI. Tue RELATION BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE AND 
GRADES IN SECOND-SEMESTER 


FRENCH 


UNIVERSITY 


The relation between intelligence and grades 
in second-semester French is shown in Table V. 


those who failed up to 81-90 for thos: 
received A. The correlation is --.47 
which shows again that intelligence is a 
factor in earning grades than is previous st 
of Latin. 


VII. THe RELATION BETWEEN THE Nu» 
YEARS OF LATIN StupIieED in HiGu § 
AND INTELLIGENCE 


The relation between years of high s 


Latin and intelligence for the second-semeste: 


T 


French group is expressed in Table V1 
examination of this table and Table III s 
that most of the elimination between first 


Here the median intelligence of the grade second semester was from the lower intellig 
TABLE V 
RELATION BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE RANK AND UNIVERSITY GRADES IN SECOND-SEMESTER | 
. , 0 11 21 3 41 51 61 71 81 91 , 
Percentile 
Rank to to to to to to to to to | to 
|} 10 20 30 40 50 60 7 80 90 100 
2 A | | ; ; 2 3 1 Bie 6 5 
¢ B 2 3 4 2 3 4 6 6 7 13 
o C } 1 5 12 5 10 9 8 10 14 10 8 
ee 3 5 2 8 4 3 9 7 a d 
2 £ zx | 5 1 3 2 2 2 1 1 ] 9 
2 Cond. ? 1 1 ~_ pve 1 _ 
Fd. 3 ] 4 - i - ae 1 2 " 2 
Total..|_ 11 | 20 | 24 19 21 22 2 24 39 2 | * 





r= -+ .47 + .03 
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TABLE VI 


; BETWEEN PERCENTILE RANK IN INTELLIGENCE AND NUMBER OF YEARS OF LATIN STUDIES IN 
HicH ScHoon 


tile 0 11 | 21] 3 41 

k in to to to | to to 

gence 19 | 20 | 30 40 50 

to 4.9 me ie 1 , 2 
to 3.9 3 1 1 3 3 
9 2.9 4 8 15 11 11 
9 1 4 2 3 4 

to .9 3 7 5 2 1 

11 20 24 19 21 


51 61 71 81 91 
to | to to to to Total 
60 70 80 90 100 
1 2 ne 1 4 11 
2 4 2 3 22 
12 20 14 26 18 139 
5 | 38 3 4 29 
2 | 4 3 6 4 37 
22 29 24 39 29 238 





r=-+ .14+ .04 


els, as there are only 11 in the lowest intel- 
ce group in the second semester while there 


ere 19 in this group in the first semester. The 


intelligence for the student who had no 
tin is in the 51-60 group, while it is in the 


\-70 group for those who had two and four 
ears of Latin and just about 50 for those who 


three years of Latin. The correlation is 
l4 + .04, which emphasizes the fact pre- 
isly pointed out that Latin tends only in a 
ry slight way to select its clientele from the 


higher levels of intelligence in the schools from 


> 


ch these students came. 
The correlation between years of high school 
and grades in second-semester French, 
en intelligence is rendered constant by means 
the partial coefficient of correlation, when 


orked out by the formula given on page —, 


1 22 + .04, 


VIII. Summary or CONCLUSIONS 


There is a positive correspondence between 
the number of years students have pur- 
sued Latin in high school and the marks 
they make in first and second-semester 
French in the university. 

This correlation is so low as to indicate that 
the study of Latin by the methods used in 
the high schools from which these students 
came has only a slight relationship to the 
probable future success in first and second- 
semester French in the university. 

Whether by change of method or emphasis 
in teaching or by degree of mastery of 
Latin by high school pupils this closer 
relationship ean be developed is a question 


to be given serious consideration by teach- 
ers of Latin. 
Tuomas J. Kirpy 
THE STaTeE UNIVERSITY oF Iowa 


INTELLIGENCE SCORES OF COLORED 
PUPILS IN HIGH SCHOOLS: 

Ir is the purpose of this note to report com- 
parative measurements of the colored and white 
pupils in the high schools of a large city of the 
North Central division, in the intelligence ex- 
aminations known as the I. E. R. Tests of Se- 
lective and Relational Thinking, Generalization 
and Organization, and described in the Journal 
of Educational Research, April, 1922, Vol. V, 
pp. 269-279. They are a composite of standard 
intelligence tests. The colored pupils in this 
city are in a separate school, and we can not 
guarantee that the conditions of the exxmination 
were the same for them as for the white pupils, 
but there is no reason to assume that they were 
either more or less favorable. 
colored in the general population of the city 
was .095 of the total. The number of 9-year-old 
colored in school was .090 of the total for 
9-year-olds in school. The number of 10-year- 
old colored in school was .098 of the total for 
10-year-olds. The number of 11-year-old col- 
ored in school was .086 of the total for 11-year- 
olds in school. 
in high schools was .085 of the total enrolled in 
high schools. The selection of the colored for 
continuance in high school is thus a little nar- 


The number of 


The number of colored enrolled 


1 The facts reported here were obtained in con- 
nection with an investigation of the disciplinary 
values of studies, which was aided by a grant from 
the Commonwealth Fund. 
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rower quantitatively, and so presumably a little 
better qualitatively, than that for the whites. 
The intelligence examinations were given in 
May, 1922, to all pupils available in Grades 9, 
10 and 11, and repeated in May, 1923, in the 
case of so many of the pupils tested in 1922 as 
still Grades 10, 11 and 12. 


Our most accurate measure is the sum of these 


were in school in 


two scores. The distributions for the colored 
is given below to- 
distribution for all the 
white children in 1922. The dis- 


tributions for the colored pupils who were initi- 


pupils in Grade 9, in 1922, 
gether with a similar 


Grade 9, in 


ally in Grades 10 and 11 are given in compari- 


son with about 1,000 whites, taken at random 
from the pupils initially in Grades 10 and 11 
(492 and 505, respectively). The great differ- 
ence between the white and the colored is ap- 
parent. The averages are 227, 280 and 296 for 
the colored, and 393, 413 and 426 for the white. 


TABLE I 
for Colored and for White 
School in one City 


Percents. 


Frequencies of Scores 
Pupils in High 


(1922) wm 


Grade 9 Grade 10 Grade 11 


Colored White Colored White Colored White 
n 151 1656 114 492 84 505 
60-79 0.66 
80 0.66 0.88 
100 1.61 . 
120 3.29 0.06 1.19 0.20 
140 5.92 0.88 3.57 
160 11.84 0.37 10.53 0.20 
180 9.87 0.30 7.02 0.20 10.71 0.40 
200 12.50 0.78 8.77 0.41 1.19 0.20 
220 9.87 1.27 9.65 1.63 7.14 0.40 
240 8.55 2.11 6.14 1.42 9.52 2.18 
260 7.89 3.38 7.02 2.44 7.14 2.77 
280 8.55 4.23 7.89 2.85 9.52 1.39 
300 3.29 5.98 7.02 3.66 8.33 4.16 
320 3.29 7.07 7.89 5.69 13.10 4.16 
340 3.29 9.48 10.53 7.11 8.33 5.15 
360 3.29 9.60 4.39 9.76 5.95 7.72 
380 1.32 9.90 3.51 6.71 5.95 7.33 
400 0.66 8.70 3.51 10.77 3.57 9.70 
420 8.70 8.74 1.19 7.92 
440 7.43 2.63 9.15 1.19 9.50 
460 6.52 0.88 8.94 2.38 10.50 
480 : 4.17 0.88 6.50 8.32 
500 4.41 4.67 6.14 
520 0.66 2.29 3.46 3.56 
540 1.39 2.85 2.97 
560 . 0.72 1.02 . 2.38 
580 0.60 41 59 
600 . 60.18 61 1.19 
620 0.24 61 59 
640 41 40 
660 0.06 
680 
700 0.06 
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Less than 4 per cent. of the colored Dass the 


median white score for the correspondin: 
I aa =< 
grade; and this percentage would be a lit 


decreased if the two tests were increased to ap 
infinite number. Of special importance jg the 


difference in the upper range of scores. No 
colored pupils of all the three hundred and fifty 
scores above 530, and only one above 490. The 
general facts shown by Table I are corroborate 
by the distributions? for the colored pupils jp 


in cor parison 


ua 


the first examination (May, ’22 


with the distributions for all the white pupils 
Here again only 4 


per cent. of colored pupils reach the median 


in the same examination. 


white pupils. 

Finally, we have measures of the gains made 
in the second examination score over the first 
The median gains for the colored and white 
after allowance for the difference in difficulty 
of the tests, are 1344 and 23%. The colored 
pupils gain only three fifths as much as th 
white pupils from the year of growth and ede 
eation and the experience of the first trial. Th 
measurement by overlapping can not well be 
made since the individual measures of gain ar 
too unreliable. 

These especial impor 
tance, first, because the colored pupils had m 
such relative handicap of unfamiliarity with 


measurements have 


pencil, paper and examination technique as may 
have influenced the scores in Army Alpha and 
Beta in the measurements of the draft; second, 
because they give a measurement of the prac 
tical upper limit of the two groups. These l- 
ored pupils were substantially as familiar with 
taking examinations as the white pupils. They 
were as likely to include the very best minds of 
their racial group as the white pupils were} 
include the best of theirs; perhaps more %, 
since more of the latter are in private schools 
Whatever may be the theoretical possibilities of 
the negro race or of the white-colored hybrid 
the actual negroes and hybrids now existent i 
this city showed a failure to include variations 
at the high-school age much above the level of 
the average white high-school pupil. In many 
practical matters the upper limit of a group ® 
as important as its average or typical status. 
E. L. THORNDIKE 
INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


2 Not shown here. 





